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In This Issue 


The front cover shows a richly colored fifteenth-century 
sculpture in lindenwood, representing Christ riding on a donkey 
at his entry into Jerusalem. 

Such sculptures were traditionally used in medieval Palm 
Sunday processions. They are known by their German name 
“Palmesel,” or donkey of Palm Sunday. Mounted on rolling 
platforms, palmesels were pulled through towns and from 
church to church in festive and elaborate processions on Palm 
Sunday. 

This palmesel was found in a walled-up niche in a nineteenth- 
eentury church at Mellrichstadt, Bavaria. It is one of the rela- 
tively few survivors of the many that during the Middle Ages 
were cherished possessions of countless abbeys, monasteries, 
and parish churches. It is now owned by The Cloisters (affil- 
iated with the Metropolitan Museum of Art), New York City. 

Vera K. Ostoia, of the Department of Medieval Art, says: 

“The statue interprets well the quiet majesty and sad resig- 
nation of Christ going voluntarily to suffer earthly martyrdom 
and death for the salvation of mankind. Christ, his slim body 
erect, sits astride a trim, roundish donkey. He is clothed in a 
tunic, with enough of the old paint remaining to show that 
it was purple. His red cape-like mantle, held together with a 
strip of gold galloon, has traces of decoration in embossed 
gold and a gold border with simulated jewels. Christ’s right 
hand is raised in blessing; in his left he probably held the 
reins. His sensitive hands appear emaciated, and his feet hang 
bare. He looks into space. On his head are indications that 
at some time there may have been a halo.” 


(Cover photograph from Authenticated News) 











By NOLAN B. HARMON 


Methodist Money and 
Its World-wide Job 


This article relates to the unit, “The Methodist 
Church at Work” (pages 34-48) in the Adult 
Fellowship Series. 


MeruHopIsts know in a general way that their 
church is busy all the time, but just how busy 
no one person can ever fully comprehend. In 
missionary activity alone there is a far-flung 
empire of missionaries, churches, chapels, schools, 
hospitals, and organized conferences that covers 
fifty-five nations. The educational work of Meth- 
cdism is almost as extensive as missions and 
perhaps more intensive in its driving force. 
Every local church has a church school with 
classes to fit each age, and beyond the local church 
stand the colleges and universities, each striving 
to inculcate the truth of God into men and women 
for the living of these days. 

But people in the local church seldom see what 
is taking place beyond the confines of their own 
congregation. How can they? Nor do they know 
of the tremendous need for finances for Meth- 
odism’s program. They may know, of course, of 
some nearby home for the aging that their annual 
conference supports, but they never see the scores 
of orphanages, hospitals, and homes that the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes of The Methodist 
Church is responsible for. They may know that 
their conference has voted to raise a special 
amount for a mountain mission, or perhaps for 
a Wesley House in a nearby city—but they do 
not realize how many such “specials” are carried 
by other Methodist conferences. 

They may know, or have heard, that the Edi- 
torial Division of the Board of Education gets 
out thirty-two separate magazines and papers to 
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take care of the many departments of its work— 
but they never see more than the one magazine 
that happens to come to them. Yet the money 
each Methodist gives to his church supports all 
these and many other agencies by which the 
church carries on its vast program. 

How is all this work carried on? Who plans it? 
Who supports it? Who staffs it? 

Well, surprisingly enough, the ordinary Meth- 
odist himself does most of it through his church 
envelope and the “loose change” he drops into 
the collection plate Sunday by Sunday. It is 
through giving that Methodists provide the 
sinews for their multiform work. 

“World Service” is the apt and inspiring name 
the General Conference gives to the budget that 
it draws up and the money it raises to take care 
of Methodism’s world-wide activities. Before each 
General Conference, the huge needs of the church 
and its agencies are studied carefully. The amount 
that can be allotted to each is put in a proposed 
“World Service Budget.” This budget is then pre- 
sented to the General Conference and, when 
adopted, becomes the church’s financial program 
for the next four years. 

The budget is divided so that all the various 
causes or needs of the church are met, each one 
receiving its share on a percentage basis. What- 
ever amount is raised, big or little, the World 
Service dollar is so divided that each agency of 
the church gets its proportionate share. 

For the present quadrennium, and until the 
next General Conference meets in 1960, the 
World Service percentages are as follows: For 
missions 61.43 per cent; for education 14.46; min- 
isterial education 11.33; higher education .46; 
evangelism 2.22; lay activities 1.81; temperance, 
1.81; world peace .91; social and economic rela- 
tions .82; hospitals and homes 1.13; TV, radio and 
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films 1.81; American Bible Society 1.13; Scarritt 
College .68. 

In addition there are annual fixed sums for 
certain causes: pensions $200,000; pensions 
for deaconesses $45,000; American University 
$100,000; and the School of International Service 
$250,000. 

Besides the huge World Service budget of the 
church, each annual conference has its own special 
projects: for instance, a hospital, an orphanage, 
the conference paper (if any), certain paid offi- 
cials to supervise education or church extension 
or town-and-country work. Furthermore, it costs 
money to hold an annual conference, to publish 
its journal, and to carry on its business. Each 
annual conference, therefore, has its own special 
budget determined for it by its important Com- 
mittee on World Service and Finance. 

In passing these two budgets—the general and 
annual conference budgets—on to the _ local 
church, both are combined in what is known as 
the “World Service and Conference Benevolence 
Budget.” Each local church is then asked at its 
first quarterly conference each year to agree to 
furnish its part of this combined budget. No 
longer is a local church “assessed” a certain 
amount, as used to be the case. Each local church 
is simply notified ahead of time what its share 
of the combined budget will be, and its quarterly 
conference can accept, reject, or modify this 
amount, just as it feels ought to be done. Most 
church officials take pride in accepting what is 
fairly asked of them, and all churches take great 
pride in “overpaying the askings” when they can. 

In addition to all this general church money, 
each local church has its own local expenses— 
minister’s salary, janitor, fuel, upkeep, music, 
etc. Many official boards like to “unify” their 
financial system: and see that enough is given by 
the congregation to cover local, conference, and 
World Service obligations at the same time. 

Methodists enjoy complaining about any in- 
crease in the “asking.” Then they pay it and go 
ahead. In truth, the increase in what is asked 
comes from the increasing outreach and enlarging 
opportunities of our great church. The world is 
growing; the nation is growing. The church, 
thank God, is growing also; and growing also is 
Methodism’s ability and financial power. We 
should be grateful that we as church people are 
able, as well as willing, to underwrite more and 
more of the world’s needs. 

We are a people bountifully blessed in a land 
of boundless strength. The askings may be raised 
20 to 33 per cent above the last year. So what? 
We’ve got it, our people have it, and if we know 
them rightly they are glad to give. The value of 
the automobiles outside the usual country church 
on Sunday morning would cover that church’s 
budget for years. Who would complain at the 
chance to carry on the world-wide work of God? 
We Methodists can do our job—and we will! 
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This is the second in a series of two articles on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and their significance in 
biblical study.—Editors 


Last month we summarized the story of that 
ancient community center of devout Jews un- 
covered at Khirbet Qumran by the Dead Sea 
and their sacred library gathered in fragments 
from nearby caves. Now we want to consider the 
meaning of this discovery for our sacred Scrip- 
tures and the Christian faith. Our first considera- 
tion is a practical one. What effect does this dis- 
covery, with its one hundred or more biblical 
manuscripts contemporary with Jesus, have on 
the text of our Bible? 

Early announcements about the discovery of 
the Isaiah scroll immediately provoked the ques- 
tion, Does it support the text of the Book of 
Isaiah as we have had it? The question was diffi- 
cult to answer clearly, because of its broad na- 
ture; but to avoid going into lengthy discussion, 
the usual reply asserted that this scroll supported 
the standard Hebrew text, known as the Masoretic 
text (that text established by the Masoretes, the 
keepers of the “tradition,” and used as the basis 
of all English translations). 

To clarify the matter, however, more specific 
information about the Isaiah scroll is necessary. 
A letter-tor-letter check, for instance, of the first 
column of the scroll (Isaiah 1:1-26) with the 
standard text, reveals the following details: 

There are ninety-one variations from the Mas- 
oretic text in this column. Of these, fifty-one are 
merely vowel letters inserted in the scroll to 
assist the reader in pronunciation; seven are 
other spelling variations; thirteen are grammati- 
cal differences, in most cases using older forms 
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Discoveries and the Bible—II 


By JOHN C. TREVER 





The Value of the Dead Sea Serolls 


Photo from the anthor 





Column 1 of the Isaiah Scroll 
found in cave No. 1 and dat- 
ing from the end of the 
second century B.C. On this 
column ninety-two variations 
from the standard Hebrew 
text have been counted, al- 
oy though only three or four 
SG AIA AS PDL ys ys have any significance. 
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but not changing the meaning; eight variations 
are obvious errors on the part of the copyist, who 
was not as skilled as one might have wished; 
eleven are additions, in most cases the words 
“and” or “the”; and there is one omission of an 
“and.” 

Only four of these differences may provoke 
serious discussion. Of these four, only two could 
appear in a translation (1:15, which adds the 
line “and fingers with iniquity”; and 1:7, where 
“upon her [i.e., the land]” is added in the last 
line after “desolate.” The other two are problems 
of original spelling. The meaning and contents 
of the text are not affected by the new discovery, 
but there are differences, even though minor. 


THE SCROLLS AND THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


The only English Bible that has reaped some 
benefit from the discovery of these scrolls is the 
Revised Standard Version. Its use of the Isaiah 
Scroll, which was shared with the committee by 
Millar Burrows, was quite conservative and re- 
sulted in thirteen footnotes, which can be identi- 
fied in the Book of Isaiah by the phrase, “One 
ancient Ms.” They are all minor differences, such 
as 3:24, where the word “shame” is added; 14:4, 
where “insolent fury” is found instead of the 
very uncertain “golden city” (only one letter is 
different in the Hebrew); 21:8, where “he who 
saw” is used instead of the meaningless “a lion”; 
33:8, where “witnesses” replaces “cities,” which 
had created confusion in the passage. In their first 
draft the RSV committee had accepted at least 
three other readings with footnotes, but 
abandoned them during their final review. 

A careful study of the RSV translation of Isaiah 
will reveal a number of other cases where the 
Isaiah scroll has been followed, usually with the 
support of some other ancient manuscripts. Some 
examples are: 40:6, “and I said,” for “and he 
said”; 49:5, “Israel might be gathered to him,” 
for “Israel might not be gathered”; and 49:17, 
“your builders,” for “your sons.” 

Some other differences in the Isaiah scroll seem 
very plausible and are tempting to adopt, such 
as: 1:15, where it adds the words “your fingers 
with iniquity” at the end, completing the poetic 
form; 9:9, “shall tremble,” for the prosaic “shall 
know”; 9:17, “has no pity,” for the strange “does 
not rejoice”; 43:19, “paths in the desert,” for 
“streams in the desert”; and 52:14, “I will anoint,” 
for “was so marred,” which gives a radical 
change in meaning. 

Habakkuk 2:16 in the RSV is translated ac- 
cording to the Qumran Habakkuk Commentary. 
We shall let the reader discover the improvement 
over the King James Version! 

In Deuteronomy 32:8 the RSV had already 
adopted the reading “sons of God” for “sons of 
Israel” before it was discovered that a fragment 
of Deuteronomy from Cave IV, barely a stone’s 
throw from the Community center of Qumran, 
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has these very words. How many other contri- 
butions of this type will come from the vast 
horde of manuscript fragments yet unpublished, 
we can only guess. 

In concluding these remarks about the text, 
however, it can safely be said that nothing revo- 
lutionary may be expected from this type of 
contribution from the scrolls and fragments. The 
light that is thus shed upon even a few obscure 
passages is important to biblical study, just as 
the discovery of Greek manuscripts has been so 
very important to New Testament textual studies. 
For the first time in Old Testament textual 
studies, other Hebrew text types are now avail- 
able for comparison with the standard Masoretic 
text. 


THE QUMRAN SECT AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Interesting as the above values may be to the 
careful student of the Bible, they do not hold the 
primary concern of the average Christian today. 
Stimulated by the writing of Edmund Wilson,} 
churchmen are asking, What bearing do these 
scrolls have on the uniqueness and authority of 
the Christian faith? The vast majority of the 
manuscripts discovered (about 300 out of almost 
400) are nonbiblical and reflect the thinking of 
the Qumran Community itself. These documents 
are interpretations of Scripture and reflections 
of the thought and practices of the community. 
It is from this literature that the question arises 
that occupies the center of the stage today. 

Although no definitive answer can be given to 
those who eagerly await information regarding 
the relation of the Qumran discoveries to the 
Christian faith, certain observations at this stage 
of the developments are in order.? The best way 
to present them in a brief space would be to point 
out the major similarities and dissimilarities be- 
tween the Qumran sect and early Christianity. 


SIMILARITIES AND DISSIMILARITIES 


Among the similarities one finds the following: 


1. The Qumran sect thought of itself as the 
“New Covenant” or the “New Alliance,” just as 
Christians use the term “New Testament,” which 
should be more accurately translated “New Cove- 
nant.” 

2. The community celebrated a sacred meal, 
perhaps as a prototype of the expected messianic 
banquet in the new age to come, but with close 
similarity in practice, though not in meaning, to 
the Christian Holy Communion. 

3. Baptism was a rite frequently practiced in 
the community. It was not limited to a single cere- 
mony of purification, however, but a repeated 
act to keep the members a holy communion. 

4. Community ownership of goods was an en- 
forced policy of this sect. The end of the first year 


1 Scrolls From the Dead Sea, by Edmund Wilson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $3.25. . 

2A helpful series of articles by leading scholars appeared in 
The New Republic for April 9, 1956. 











of probation was marked by the initiate’s turning 
over all his possessions to the overseer of the com- 
munity. Acts 4:32 through 5:11 reveals close 
parallels in early Christianity. 

5. The organization of the sect, with its council 
of twelve plus three priests, reminds one of the 
twelve apostles and the seven Hellenists of the 
early Church. 

6. The scrolls of the sect are filled with words 
and phrases that can be paralleled in the New 
Testament writings, revealing a common ideologi- 
cal background. 

There are also striking differences, and among 
them most Christians will see the unique contri- 
butions of Christianity to the world: 

1. The Qumran sect outbid the Pharisees in 
their loyalty to the Jewish law. Jesus taught a 
higher law—a law of the spirit (Matthew 5: 
17-48). 

2. The sect practiced asceticism, a rigid denial 
of the self and its appetites. Jesus practiced dis- 
cipline, but not denial. 

3. The sect was exclusive, withdrawing from 
the main body of Judaism and the rest of society. 
Jesus mingled in society to redeem it. He taught 
man how to live with his neighbors, not to with- 
draw from them. 

4. The community was _priestly-centered, 
with a rigid hierarchy of priestly authority. Jesus 
showed little interest in ecclesiastical authority. 

5. The Qumran people were taught to love the 
“sons of light” (of whom they were a part) but 
“to hate all the sons of darkness,’ who seemed 
to include anyone not initiated into the sect. The 
teachings of Jesus concerning the importance of 
loving one’s enemies and persecutors is a most 
striking point of contrast. 

6. For the Community of Qumran the “Order,” 
or organization, was central; while for Jesus the 
quality of being, the attitude of mind, or the evi- 
dence of spiritual living, was paramount. 

7. The Qumran Community looked for two 
Messiahs to come at the end of the age; a priestly 
Messiah of Aaron and a kingly Messiah of Davidic 
descent. Though the founder of the community, 
the Teacher of Righteousness, may have been con- 
sidered the “Prophet who is to come,” he was 
quite apparently not considered the Messiah. 
Some scholars have claimed that this teacher was 
crucified and expected to return, but these claims 
have not been based on sound evidence. That the 
Christians believed that Jesus was the Messiah 
and would return in that capacity to usher in the 
Kingdom age, there is no doubt. 

8. The early Christian concept of the atoning 
death of the Messiah (Christ) is not at all found 
in the Qumran writings. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


From these above lists, it is immediately ap- 
parent that the things that matter most in the 
Christian faith are among those that are dissim- 
ilar from the Qumran Community. We might very 


well conclude, therefore, that certainly Christian- 
ity was not a child of the Qumran sect. That the 
early church may have stood closer in its origin 
to this sect in matters of structure, outlook, ide- 
ology, and even in its spirit, than it did to Judaism 
of the first century, is also apparent. 

Judaism of the Dead Sea Community offered 
the kind of environment—with its enthusiasm, 
its dedication, its prophetic zeal, its devotion to 
the prophetic as well as the legal literature of the 
past—in the midst of which a movement such as 
that of the Galilean Carpenter would more natur- 
ally be nurtured. Thus we would expect to find 
linguistic, ideological, even ecclesiastical contacts 
between Christianity and the Qumran sect. But 
these are not the essentials that have made Chris- 
tianity the dynamic religion that it is. 

When one is confronted by Jesus, even today, 
he is moved, he is challenged, he is condemned, he 
is transformed. In dedication to that Life in whom 
one is brought into the presence of God, one re- 
ceives new life for himself. Thus Jesus has con- 
tinued to live, ever renewed, ever renewing. 

When one is confronted by the Qumran Com- 
munity—even the virtuous Teacher of Righteous- 
ness—he is impressed with their devotion to the 
order, he admires their discipline, he is amazed 
at the rigors of their environment in the wilder- 
ness, and he may even share some of the hopes 
that underlie their chosen way and their love for 
each other. He is not, however, moved to dedica- 
tion, endowed with a new spirit, or transformed. 
He is conscious of a story out of history— an 
hour that was spent. It seems remote, detached— 
not a living reality that surges with contempo- 
rary relevance. He is not moved to join its austere 
fellowship. It is “back there.” 

One is reminded that it was a casual tossing 
of a stone into a hole on the side of a cliff and the 
curiosity of a Bedouin boy in the twentieth 
century that brought to life what had been dead 
for almost two thousand years. The fact remains 
that the Qumran Community, with all its similar- 
ities to Christianity and its unique features, 
nevertheless died, while Christianity surged for- 
ward to enthrone Christ where Caesar sat, to 
conquer kingdoms, until its influence has reached 
every corner of the earth. 





The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation, 
by Theodor H. Gaster. A Doubleday Anchor 
Original. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1956. 
350 pages. Hard cover—$4.00; Paper bound 
(Anchor Book A-92)—95 cents. 


This book offers renderings of all the intel- 
ligibly preserved documents retrieved from the 
Dead Sea caves. It does not gear these renderings 
to any particular theory, but allows the docu- 
ments to raise their own voice and give their own 
testimony amid the current controversy about 
them. 








The Singing Church--Il 


The Music Department of the Church 


By JAMES R. HOUGHTON 


This is the final article in this series on music 
in the church’s program. 


PASTOR 


Tue pastor of a church is its executive head and 
therefore the head of its musical activities. This 
is practically, as well as theoretically, important, 
for music is too intimately interwoven with all 
his public efforts not to be under his supervision. 

The pastor cannot evade this responsibility. 
The musically ignorant pastor should not solve 
his musical problems by turning the whole matter 
over to others. The real solution is for him to 
master the subject in order to become the super- 
visor of the musical activities of the church. 

The pastor need not be a musician, either 
vocally or instrumentally. He should, however, 
know how music assists worship and what style 
and grade of music will best serve his purpose. 
His business is to see that the hymn singing by 
the congregation, the music of the choir, the play- 
ing of the organist, the solos and other special 
music shall all co-ordinate in securing the stimu- 
lating, inspirational, emotional, and religious re- 
sults it is his business to obtain. 

The pastor should supervise the selection of 
music for the worship service. He knows what 
music will help express the message cf the hour. 
He should select the hymns and have a voice in 
the selection of the tunes, for a poor tune will 
wreck a good hymn. He should be consulted in 
the selection of anthems and solo members. Even 
the organist’s voluntaries should be subject to his 
approval. 

This pastoral supervision should be genial and 
sympathetic, not dictatorial or autocratic. He will 
be wise to explain to his musical helpers the 
general effects he’ wishes to obtain, the relation of 
their numbers to his general plan, the reasons 
why certain suggested music fails to fit into his 
plans. 

This pastoral supervision should be taken for 
granted by all concerned. At no time should it 
lapse through indifference or carelessness. 


CHOIRMASTER OR Music DIREcTOR 


The real organizing force in any body of singers 
is its musical director. Under his direction, it 
largely becomes an expression of his personality, 
with his faults or his virtues. If he is full of en- 





Dr. Hovucxron is professor of church music and worship, 
Boston University School of Theology. 
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thusiasm, exact in his knowledge of music, 
fastidious in every mechanical detail, if he is 
brimful of musical feeling, quick to apprehend 
the composer’s purpose and to see possibilities 
of new and varied interpretations of the music in 
hand, the work of the chorus will rise to the same 
high plane of excellence. 

In any choir, the leader is the key to the situa- 
tion, and the choice should be made with the 
greatest care. We should note some traits of an 
ideal choir leader. 

1. The choirmaster (man or woman) should be 
a person of decision, a leader by native impulse 
and instinct. He must be reasonably sure of his 
opinion regarding every phase of choir work, and 
the choir must accept his decision as final. 

2. The choir leader must be a person of intelli- 
gence and discretion. 

3. The choir director should have enthusiasm, 
personality, and charm, with ability to inspire as 
well as control singers. He will mix with the peo- 
ple and learn their likes and dislikes, their wants 
and their needs. 

4. The director must be a student. There are 
new issues of music, new composers, new methods 
of work to be studied. He can never learn all 
about music as it relates itself to his church work. 

5. In addition to genuine musical talent a direc- 
tor should have had good musical education and 
training. At least, he should be superior to his 
singers. 

6. The choirmaster should be a good teacher, 
understanding vocal training. As far as the first 
reading of an anthem goes, the pedagogue is very 
much to the fore; afterward the artist should be 
manifest, and finally the spiritual leader. 

7. He must have some literary training if he is 
to properly interpret the texts his choir is to sing. 
He must know The Methodist Hymnal. 

8. He must be willing to work with and under 
the pastor. 

9. Such qualities as sincerity, straightforward- 
ness, unswerving justice, consideration for others, 
conscientiousness in all phases of his work, are of 
primary importance. Whatever else the choir 
leader may be, he must be a Christian. 


ORGANIST 


The selection of an organist is a serious matter. 
He conditions the success of the public service 
almost as much as does the preacher, for he is a 
personality plus a great instrument. He affects, 











yes, he may be said to control, the work of both 
congregation and choir, and he creates the atmos- 
phere in which the public worship moves. 

Who shall select the organist? Where there is 
a music committee, they are presumably the most 
capable representatives of the church. The advice 
of an organist generally recognized as competent 
should be sought. The pastor, as head of the 
church and responsible for its success, must have 
a controlling voice in the selection of his subor- 
dinate. 

There are many qualifications vital to a suc- 
cessful organist. 

1. He must be a competent player, accurate, 
expressive, adaptable. He must be able to play 
not only a brilliant postlude, but also emotional 
music. His hymn tune playing, his accompani- 
ments to soloists and choir, and his smooth adapt- 
ability to the varied spirit and needs of the 
service, must all be beyond question. 

2. He should have a fair knowledge of the 
theory of music, including harmony. He should 
have ability to interpret texts. 

3. Team work with the pastor and his other 
associates requires the organist to be considerate 
and thoughtful of others, gracious, tactful, oblig- 
ing, patient, ready to help. 

4. The organist should be in sympathy with 
the work of the church. He should be able to 
respond to the plans of the pastor and to enter 
into the feelings of the congregation. 

5. He must be not only a person of good moral 
character, but also a Christian. 

The organist may be the choir director. How- 
ever, the division of attention between his own 


work and that of the choir usually is fatal to great 
success in either. 


SOLOISTS, QUARTETS, CHOIR 


For several generations the quartet choir has 
reigned supreme in most of our larger city 
churches, and still exists in many of them. There 
are advantages in this, of course, but also many 
disadvantages. It is dependable for attendance 
and skill. It is easily and permanently organized 
and calls for very little rehearsing. 

On the other hand, the quartet choir is a sort 
of confession of defeat. Its limitations of tone 
are so marked that the higher choral possibilities 
are not open to it. It is very apt to be ruled by 
purely artistic and selfish considerations. It is 
likely to be beyond the power of appreciation 
of the average congregation, and thus provoke 
critical rather than devotional attitudes of mind. 

Restricted groups, such as boys’ choirs or 
women’s choirs, are too limited in range to serve 
all the musical needs of a congregation. 

By far the most effective choral organization 
is the mixed choir. The musical literature written 
for it is extensive and embraces a vast quantity 
of comparatively easy material suitable for the 
conveyance of high ideals in music. 

The most desirable type of church chorus is 
the volunteer choir. Trained voices are not nec- 
essary; some natural vocal ability supported by 
a willingness to work and devotion to the ideal 
are the requirements. 

Interest among the members will be sustained 
with difficulty unless two factors are present: 
First, the finest church music. Second, a con- 
ductor who believes thoroughly in the validity of 
that music and who has sufficient skill and under- 
standing to present it properly to his choir and 
to produce the best performance of it of which 
his singers are capable. 

If the music is inferior and the conductor un- 
skillful or insincere, the chorus will quickly lose 
interest. 


CyuuRCH MEMBERS 


Improvement to any great extent in church 
music will come only through the education of 
future generations, an education that will be not 
only musical, but also will stimulate in every 
child a sensitiveness to beauty of every sort. 
Such an education would result in a cultivated 
clergy, an enlightened laity, and a conscientious 
and thoroughly equipped musical ministry. 

To quicken feelings, to deepen insights, to 
lift hearts in adoration, to furnish words of prayer 
to those otherwise inarticulate, to express hu- 
mility, to inculcate willingness, to provide a 
means of expression for those who cannot express 
themselves—this is the task in which poet and 
musician combine, for one without the other shall 
not be made perfect. 
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Tuis lesson is concerned with the behavior of 
the disciples of Jesus at the time of his arrest 
and trial and execution. One betrayed him to the 
authorities, another thrice denied knowing him, 
and the rest forsook him. The reaction was one 
of extreme confusion, and this confusion pre- 
vented the disciples from standing by Jesus at 
the end of his life. It is a natural reaction, and 
one we can easily understand, but it is also one 
that raises some problems. 

Why did Judas betray Jesus? If we imagine 
an earlier life for Judas, we can invent an answer 
and relate it quite reasonably to the imagined 
earlier life. Perhaps he was jealous of the others, 
and this was his revenge. Or perhaps he was 
suffering from character degeneration, and this 
was the last stage. Or perhaps he was extremely 
nationalistic and patriotic and lost faith in Jesus 
as the one who would overthrow the Romans. 
Or perhaps he really believed in Jesus, but mis- 
takenly thought that betraying him into the hands 
of his enemies would force his hand and compel 
him to demonstrate his messianic power and 
establish his messianic kingdom. All these expla- 
nations are entirely imaginary ones. Actually we 
do not know the reason why Judas betrayed 
Jesus. 

The Gospel writers give different explanations. 
Mark just records the betrayal, without attempt- 
ing to explain the reason. Judas is promised 
money, but it does not seem that money is the 
real motive. John accuses Judas of being espe- 
cially interested in money, however (John 12: 
4-6), so this is a possible motive. Luke and John 
explain Judas’ betrayal by saying he was “pos- 
sessed” by Satan (Luke 22:3; John 13:27). Ac- 
cording to this explanation, it wasn’t Judas who 
was responsible for the betrayal of Jesus, but 
Satan was; Judas was only the helpless victim of 
circumstances. 

The death of Judas is given in two ways in 
the New Testament. In Matthew (27:3-5) the 
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Mareh 3: The Reaction 
of the Disciples 


By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


familiar story of his suicide is known to all Chris- 
tians. In this story, Judas repented of his deed 
(and therefore might presumably be forgiven) 
and showed the depth of this repentance by 
choosing death. In Acts, however, he pursues his 
evil ways until, after buying a field with the 
reward of his wickedness, he falls down and 
bursts open (Acts 1:18). These two accounts 
cannot be harmonized, and there is no strong 
historical reason for preferring one over the 
other. 


Wuy did Peter deny knowing Jesus? Although 
the Gospels do not tell us the answer plainly, 
they do seem to be saying that Peter was afraid 
of being arrested as an accomplice. This does not 
speak favorably for Peter’s courage, but we can 
certainly sympathize with him. Understanding 
Peter’s denial is not nearly so difficult as under- 
standing Judas’ betrayal. 

What Peter did is only a special instance, 
lifted up for particular examination, of what all 
of the rest of the disciples did too. “They all 
forsook him, and fled” (Mark 14:50). Peter’s re- 
action was the general one, and it can be under- 
stood best when considered as part of the general 
problem. 


Why did all the disciples flee? Was there none 
among them who was brave enough to see it 
through with Jesus? 

Note that Jesus might not have been so com- 
pletely deserted as Mark seems to indicate. After 
all, Peter, even though he did deny Jesus, was 
nevertheless staying pretty close to him. And 
the women who had followed him from Galilee, 
ministering to the needs of Jesus and the apos- 
tles, seem also to have remained loyal to him in 
part, at least (Mark 15: 40-41). 

Mark has suggested that the disciples did not 
understand Jesus very well, and they did not 
have a clear view of his central message of the 
coming Kingdom. Therefore, when the showdown 
came, they deserted him temporarily out of the 
confusion caused by the conflict between the 
plans of Jesus and their own expectations. 
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March 10: 
The Arrest 


and Trials 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE disciples, in their confusion, deserted Jesus 
when he was arrested, and at least kept a safe 
distance away from him during the trial. We 
must then look to other sources for much of the 
information concerning the trial of Jesus. 

This would help to account for some of the 
minor differences in the Gospel records—different 
persons saw things differently and reported them 
in different ways. It is well known how eyewitness 
accounts of an event vary under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

The early Christians believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah. The Old Testament spoke of the 
Messiah, so therefore the Old Testament spoke 
of Jesus. They believed that the risen Christ was 
the very Spirit of God which had spoken through 
all the writers of the Old Testament. So, in a very 
real sense, the Old Testament as a whole was the 
voice of Christ, or the voice of God about him. 

In this light, the Psalms took on a special sig- 
nificance for the Christians. Many times the 
psalmist is speaking or praying in the first person 
singular, and the early Christians often (but not 
always) interpreted this person speaking to be 
their Lord and Savior, Christ Jesus. When the 
psalmist spoke of his suffering, for instance, it 
was of Christ’s suffering to come. 

A clear example of this is found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. In close succession, three 
quotations of “Christ” are given (2:12-13). The 
first of these is from Psalms 22, and the other 
two are from the prophecies of Isaiah. 

Chapter 53 of Isaiah is a description or a 
prophecy of the Suffering Servant. The exact 
identity of this “Servant” is disputed, even to 
the present time, but the early Christian had no 
doubt that it was a description of Jesus. 

Isaiah says (53: 7-9): 


He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth; 
like a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
and like a sheep that before its shearers is 
dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth. 


By oppression and judgment he was taken away; 
and as for his generation, who considered 
that he was cut off out of the land of the living, 


stricken for the transgression of my people? 
And they made his grave with the wicked 

and with a rich man in his death, 
although he had done no violence, 

and there was no deceit in his mouth. 


This was fulfilled, according to the Gospel records, 
by the silence of Jesus during his trial before 
Pilate. 


LuKE’s Gospel is the only one with an account 
of a trial before Herod (23:6-11). In the second 
volume of his writings (the Acts of the Apostles) 
Luke connects this trial (4:25-27) with Psalms 
2:2, which says that the rulers of the earth were 
gathered together against the Lord and his Christ 
(“anointed,” “Messiah,” and “Christ” are all 
translations of the same word). 

In Luke, as in the other Gospels, the Cruci- 
fixion takes place about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. However, he places the hearing before the 
Jewish leaders on this morning rather than dur- 
ing the previous night, as in Mark and Matthew. 
This hearing, the trial before Pilate, the trial be- 
fore Herod, the end of the trial before Pilate, the 
sentencing, and the scourging—would need to 
have taken place in the morning. Also Herod and 
Pilate were in different parts of the city. 

These matters are, however, quite inconse- 
quential to the message of Jesus’ life. 


Tue teacher should also be familiar enough with 
Pilate to realize that he was probably more re- 
sponsible for the death of Jesus than the Gospels 
seem to allow. Pilate was procurator in Judea 
from A.D. 26 to 36. During this ten-year rule there 
were several incipient revolts against Rome. 
Pilate dealt harshly and cruelly with the Jewish 
people and was eventually recalled for his un- 
necessary violence. 

In the time the Gospels were written, Rome 
was persecuting the Christians. Among the other 
charges, Christians were accused of being poor 
citizens, because they would not worship the 
official state gods of the pagan empire. The case 
of the government against the Christians would 
be very strong indeed if it were true that the 
founder of Christianity himself had been executed 
by Rome as a common criminal. 

Knowing the injustice of this, the tendency of 
the Gospel writers was to tell the story of the 
trial in such a way as to make Pilate, the repre- 
sentative of Rome, very reluctant to prosecute 
Jesus. He actually did prosecute, of course. But 
at least he was reluctant, and in his reluctance 
he declared Jesus innocent. The condemnation 
was forced on him by the Jews. 

In all this, we need to make some allowances 
for the circumstances. Both the Jews and Pilate 
were no doubt behind the Crucifixion of Jesus, 
the Jews a little less so than the Gospels indicate, 


' and Pilate a little more so. 








March 17: 
The 


Crucifixion 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of small details 
about the Crucifixion story require special com- 
ment. The account of Simon of Cyrene carrying 
the cross for Jesus seems to be specially verified 
by the reference to Alexander and Rufus (Mark 
15:21). They are otherwise unknown to us (un- 
less the Rufus of Romans 16:13 is the same one), 
but they must have been familiar to the first 
readers of Mark’s Gospel. The emphatic state- 
ment in the Fourth Gospel (19:17) that Jesus 
carried his own cross is probably best understood 
as a well-meant attempt to protect Jesus from any 
possible accusation of weakness. 

Golgotha, the site of the Crucifixion, is com- 
pletely unknown. The name means “the place 
of a skull,” according to the Gospels. It was 
outside the city walls (John 19:20), but beyond 
this we know nothing. Some guess it was called 
Golgotha because many skulls were found there; 
others guess that it might have been on a pecu- 
liarly shaped hill that resembled a skull. The 
traditional site, shown to tourists, is not at all 
certain. “Calvary” is the Latin word for “Gol- 
gotha.” 


THE wording used to describe certain details 
in the Crucifixion story may have come from the 
Old Testament. Psalms 22 describes passers-by 
who taunt with head wagging and insolent say- 
ings (compare verses 4-5 with Matthew 27:43). 
Psalms 22:7-8 says: 


All who see me mock at me, 
they make mouths at me, they wag their heads; 
“He committed his cause to the Lord; let him 
deliver him, 
let him rescue him, for he delights in him!” 


In the same manner we have the description of 
disposal of Jesus’ clothing. The Gospels say the 
soldiers “divided his garments among them, cast- 
ing lots for them” (Mark 15:24). Compare this 
verse with Psalms 22:18. 

The saying of Jesus from the cross (Matthew 
27:46; Mark 15:34) was the first line of this same 
Psalm. 

Psalms 69 is similar. It too is a prayer for de- 
liverance. Verse 21 reads, 
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They gave me poison for food, 
and for my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink. 


See Matthew 27:34, 48. 

The Suffering Servant passage in Isaiah 53 is 
also important in this connection. Verse 9 de- 
scribes the death of the Servant. 


And they made his grave with the wicked 
and with a rich man in his death. 


This is similar to the Gospel account, which re- 
ports that Jesus was crucified with two thieves, 
and that “a rich man from Arimathea, named 
Joseph, . . . asked for the body of Jesus” (Mat- 
thew 27: 57-58). 

In the Book of Amos we have another descrip- 
tion paralleling an incident in the Crucifixion 
story. Compare Amos 8:9 with Mark 15:33. 


Tue sign over the cross has significant implica- 
tions. The wording is slightly different in each of 
the Gospels, but all four Gospels agree that it was 
a sign calling Jesus the King of the Jews. As a 
warning to all who came near, it was the custom 
to post the crime for which the victim was being 
punished. 

This sign probably means that Jesus was being 
executed as a Jewish nationalist who posed some 
threat to Roman rule. This certainly wasn’t the 
reason for the opposition of the Jews; this was 
Pilate’s reason. The Romans did not act simply 
to please the demanding Jews who desired the 
death of Jesus; they were afraid the followers of 
Jesus would get out of control and spark a revo- 
lution. 

It is plain, in spite of all this, that Jesus him- 
self had no political ambitions; this phase of his 
work was largely a misunderstanding of him—a 
wrongly placed nationalistic hope. 


TuE tomb in which the body of Jesus was laid 
was probably one of the burial caves that wealthy 
Jerusalem families bought and used for their 
own burial. These caves were cut out of rock for 
this purpose and usually had several shelves or 
niches cut into the walls. After being properly 
prepared and wrapped in cloth, bodies were sim- 
ply laid on one of these shelves. The tomb was 
then closed by rolling a large circular stone over 
the entrance. These entrance stones were not 
round like a ball, but they were round like a 
wheel and were rolled sideways to cover the 
opening. 

According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus’ body 
was prepared for burial by Joseph. In the other 
Gospels it was too hastily buried, because of the 
advent of the Sabbath at sundown of the Cruci- 
fixion day. The women were planning to complete 
the burial preparation early on the day after the 
Sabbath. 
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March 24: 
The Risen 
Christ 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe Resurrection is the great miracle of the 
life of Jesus. The first Christians were complete- 
ly convinced of its truth and its significance. 
Without the Resurrection there would have been 
no Christianity. The disillusioned disciples would 
have returned to their work, and the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth might never have been known 
to later generations. 

But this is not what happened. The name of 
Jesus not only has not been forgotten—it is the 
best known name in all history. And the principal 
reason is clear: Jesus lives, and his life is the 
secret of the Church’s power. 

How are we sure of this? We know he lives be- 
cause he is a real spiritual power in our lives. 
Our faith is founded on personal experience. 
Nothing else is convincing enough to persuade us 
of such a great miracle. 

It is in this faith that the Resurrection accounts 
in the Gospels should be approached. Christians 
find their message meaningful and true because 
they illustrate an inner experience that is real. 
Those outside the Christian experience find it 
impossible to accept them. 

It is important to know that the narratives are 
received according to our prior experience and 
faith, and not the other way around. Our faith 
does not depend on the accuracy of the Resur- 
rection accounts, but they depend on our faith 
for their true meaning and significance. He was 
(and is) “manifest” only to his own (Acts 10: 40- 
41). | 

The New Testament record of the Resurrec- 
tion is by no means clear in its details. The sev- 
eral accounts do not agree very much. In fact 
they do not even overlap very much. Each source 
seems to have its own version of the event, with 
few parallels elsewhere. It may help if we look 
at the whole situation first, before examining 
more closely the individual elements. 


THERE are seven places in the New Testament 
which describe the Resurrection appearances of 
Jesus. None of these attempt to describe the 
Resurrection itself. All of them note that Jesus 
did rise (or that he was raised), and then they 
describe one or more of his appearances. 

The earliest record is in 1 Corinthians 15: 4-8. 
Next is the Gospel of Mark (16:1-8), then Mat- 


thew and Luke, then the twentieth chapter of 
the Gospel of John, then the twenty-first chapter 
of John (which most scholars believe was added 
sometime later), and finally, the “longer ending” 
to the Gospel of Mark, 16: 9-20. This week’s lesson 
will study Paul’s witness, Mark’s, and John’s; 
next week’s lesson will consider Matthew’s and 
Luke’s. 

In studying these, two general questions can 
be kept in mind. Since all agree as to the fact 
of the Resurrection, two less important features 
can be noted. What kind of a body did the risen 
Christ have? Where were these appearances? 


Paut’s account lists the appearances in an order 
not found elsewhere, beginning with Cephas 
(Peter) and ending with Paul himself. No place 
is indicated for any of the appearances. Reading 
the rest of the chapter, which discusses the prob- 
lem of the nature of the Resurrection body, per- 
suades most people that Paul did not regard the 
risen Christ as having a flesh-and-blood body. 
See especially 15:35-50. We do not know just 
what he meant by “spiritual” body. 


Mark’s account of the Resurrection, as we now 
have it, does not contain any description of Res- 
urrection appearances. It notes the discovery of 
the empty tomb and ends rather abruptly at 
verse 8 with the words that the women were 
afraid. The rest has been lost. What appears after 
verse 8 in some Bibles is an ending supplied 
somewhat later to give the Gospel a satisfactory 
ending. None of the most ancient manuscripts 
has this “longer ending.” It seems to be a brief 
summary of appearances described in the other 
Gospels. 

In the part we have, the women are instructed 
to go to the disciples and tell them to go to 
Galilee, where Jesus would appear to them. 
From this the only ending possible is that the 
disciples did go to Galilee and that there Jesus 
did appear to them. 


Joun 20, however, relates appearances in Jeru- 
salem. Jesus appeared first to Mary, then to the 
others on the same day, and finally to the whole 
group of disciples a week later. Nothing is said 
about returning to Galilee for the appearances, 
and the most natural assumption is that the dis- 
ciples remained in Jerusalem for at least a week 
after the Resurrection. 

In John 21, however, the disciples are back 
in Galilee, fishing. When and why they returned 
is not explained. Of course if this chapter was 
added later (see above), no explanation need be 
expected. The story of this appearance closely 
parallels the story of the miraculous catch of 
fish in Luke 5:1-11. It seems likely that the two 
stories are variant versions of the same orig- 
inal event, which might well have taken place 
earlier, as in Luke. 
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Mareh 3l: 
The Continuing 
Presence 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tuis week’s lesson continues the study of the 
Resurrection of Jesus and its meaning for us. We 
saw last week the witness of Paul and the Gos- 
pels of Mark and John. This week’s lesson con- 
tinues with the appearances in Luke and Mat- 
thew. 

In studying these appearances, we are noting 
especially the indications of the place of the ap- 
pearances and the nature of the Resurrection 
body of Jesus. 

In Luke the first appearance that is described 
is the one to the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus. Luke says the city was only “about 
seven miles” (24:13). None of the efforts to estab- 
lish the existence of an Emmaus that close to 
Jerusalem have succeeded. The tourist spot now 
shown was apparently established by measuring 
off seven miles from the city along the road that 
went to the real Emmaus. We must simply allow 
the Gospel of Luke to be somewhat mistaken in 
saying that the distance was only about seven 
miles. 

The actual road to Emmaus, winding around 
the hills, was about twenty-five miles; to walk 
it would require several hours. This suggests that 
the two disciples who returned to Jerusalem at 
once when they recognized the Master did not 
arrive until late in the evening, perhaps just 
before midnight. 

Upon arrival, they found the eleven awake 
and gathered together. They too were excited 
by an appearance of Jesus to Simon Peter. 
Whether or not this was earlier or later than the 
one to the two disciples in Emmaus is not stated, 
but the order of appearances is not important. 

Luke is an excellent place to see the twofold 
way in which the resurrected body of Jesus is 
considered in the Gospels. On the one hand, it 
is quite different from the old flesh-and-blood 
body that Jesus had earlier. As soon as the dis- 
ciples at Emmaus recognized him, he disap- 
peared. This doesn’t mean that he slipped out 
while their heads were bowed; it means that he 
vanished—he could no longer be seen. 

Then, as they were discussing it, he suddenly 
appeared in their midst. This ability to appear 
and disappear shows clearly that he is in a new 
state of some kind. Paul would call it a “spirit- 
ual body.” 
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This representation of the risen body of Christ 
is seen also in the Gospel of John. There he ap- 
peared in the midst of the apostles in spite of an 
emphatic assertion that the door was shut (John 
20:19). 

On the other hand, the Gospels, especially 
Luke and John, make a special point of stress- 
ing a real physical body. In Luke, Jesus ex- 
pressly says that he has “flesh and bones” and 
is not a “spirit”? (Luke 24:39). To prove the 
point, he invites the disciples to handle him and 
then eats a piece of broiled fish before their very 
eyes. The author of the Gospel of John, in the 
famous doubting Thomas incident, makes the 
same point. 


How can these two views exist side by side? 
Remember that Paul’s is the earliest account, by 
at least fifteen or twenty years, or more. The 
earlier accounts (Paul and Mark) make no 
point of a flesh-and-blood body, but suggest in- 
stead a “spiritual” one. The later accounts (Luke 
and John) have both views. 

This leads many persons to think of the special 
emphasis on the physical reality of the risen body 
as due to encountering strong disbelief. In the 
face of such disbelief, the “proof stories” would 
naturally get more and more decisive. But this 
method is never successful. The proof of this ex- 
perience lies only in duplicating it in the heart 
of the believer. Once one knows the spiritual 
reality of Christ, today, it is easy to understand 
and believe in the Resurrection. The details are 
not clear, and there are undoubtedly a lot of 
places where the historical event is obscured 
under spiritual and religious truth, but the event 
itself we know to be true. 


In considering the places of the appearances 
this conviction is strengthened. Mark and Mat- 
thew know only of Galilean appearances, aside 
from one Jerusalem appearance to Mary in Mat- 
thew. In both these Gospels, the disciples are in- 
structed to leave Jerusalem and return to Galilee 
(Mark 16:7; Matthew 28:7, 10). They obey, and 
see him there. 

In Luke, on the other hand, all the appearances 
are in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The disciples 
stayed in the city, and there is no hint that they 
ever returned to Galilee. In fact, they are ex- 
pressly forbidden to do so (Luke 24:49), at least 
until after they received power from on high, and 
this experience of power did not come until fifty 
days after the Resurrection, at Pentecost, as de- 
scribed in Acts. All the appearances occurred 
within this period and are terminated by the As- 
cension. 

What really happened? The real truth seems 
to demand that the appearances were not local- 
ized, anywhere, at any time. Then, as now, Christ 
is everywhere at the same time. He’s with us 
always, even to the end of the earth! 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 16:13-27. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The preceding unit emphasized Jesus’ de- 
mands on his first disciples. This new unit puts 
us in the line of the pointing finger. Having spent 
several weeks in the exploration of Jesus’ rele- 
vance to the life of the earliest Christian com- 
munity, we now begin consideration of his 
relevance for the life of the Christian community 
in our day. 

In addition to the regular students’ materials, 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible 
Lessons, and The International Lesson Annual, 
you will want to consult a good dictionary of 
the Bible on the origin and development of the 
word translated Christ. For, surely, we cannot 
understand the intent of the first confessors of 
Jesus as the Christ apart from consideration of 
the meaning it had in advance of its application 
to the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The chief cornerstone 
II. Meaningful confession of Christ 
A. Witness to Christ as the revealer of God 
as love 
B. Witness to Christ as the revealer of God 
as Savior 
C. Witness to Christ as the revealer of God 
as Lord 





Dr. Titson is assistant professor of biblical theology, 
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III. The confessional 
IV. The inescapable challenge 


To BEeciIn 


Christians can readily agree on Jesus’ right to 
the title of Christ, and yet differ sharply in ‘their 
understanding of the term itself. It may suggest 
to one man the figure of a heavenly warrior; to a 
second, that of an ecclesiastical or even nation- 
alistic partisan; and, to a third, that of a lofty 
and yet lowly agent of God’s bidding. For this 
reason, to name one of many, the answer to the 
question, Why do you regard Jesus as the Christ? 
may well give us a clearer insight into a man’s 
faith than the mere assurance of his belief in 
Jesus as the Christ. 

Considering the confusion among Christians as 
to the meaning of this term, you should begin the 
session with some indication of this variety. Any 
good dictionary of the Bible will be of help in the 
preparation of such an introduction. Notice the 
comments in Wesley Quarterly on Matthew 
16: 13-20. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The chief cornerstone 
If we have any doubt that Christ stands at 


‘the center of our faith, we have only to take 


a close look at the Apostles’ Creed. Of the 110 
words in the English version of this affirmation 
of faith, 70 deal with our faith in Jesus Christ. If 
we are to understand Christianity, we must un- 
derstand Christ. 

Early Christians appreciated the emphasis on 
Christ as the cornerstone of the Church. The 
Gospel and Law by C. H. Dodd, identifies the 
two chief tools in the hands of the first dispensers 
of Christianity as kerygma (gospel) and didache 
(law). These two terms may be distinguished on 
two grounds, content and audience. The former 
comprehends the whole range of basic Christian 
beliefs; the latter, the ethical principles in light 
of which Christians resolve the problems of con- 
duct. Interestingly enough, as Dodd reminds us, 
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early Christian evangelists made little attempt to 
combine the two. 

Please do not jump from this to the conclusion 
that they harbored no concern for questions of 
conduct. That they maintained a vital interest in 
such matters is clearly evident in almost every 
one of the twenty-seven books of the New Tes- 
tament. However, and we do well to take stock 
of this fact, they deemed it futile to speak of 
Christ as “The Way” or “The Life” until men 
had first accepted him as “The Truth.” In short, 
unlike too many Christians of later eras, they 
put first things first. | 

To be sure, the difference here is one of em- 
phasis, but this makes it no less important. For 
when men look on Jesus primarily as an ethical 
guide, they experience little difficulty in finding 
divine guidance for quite human goals. By the 
same token, when they begin with Jesus as the 
Word of God, they cannot so easily equate God’s 
will with their own ambitions. When faith in Je- 
sus as the Christ of God and the Lord of life be- 
came the chief cornerstone of the Church, Chris- 
tian evangelists hailed the God of Christ as the 
judge of all men and the patron of none. 


II. Meaningful confession of Christ 


Wesley Quarterly’s comments on today’s les- 
son suggest that the Christ the people expected 
posed a serious problem for the early church. 
This problem stemmed from the great variety of 
expectations associated in the popular mind with 
the figure of the Christ. Although all looked to 
him as the agent of God, they cast him in such 
diverse roles as those of strutting political sover- 
eign, ruthless military conqueror, and suffering 
servant of all, without regard for race or worth. 
Consequently, as has already been noted, belief 
in Jesus as the Christ counted for much or little, 
good or bad, depending on the particular role with 
whose performance believers credited him. Inas- 
much as this same confusion still exists in many 
circles, we do well to consider the distinctive ele- 
ments in a meaningful confession of faith in Je- 
sus as the Christ. 

A. Witness to Christ as the revealer of God as 
love.—Few believers in God question his power. 
Quite the contrary, many stress this divine at- 
tribute to the neglect of all others. Indeed their 
view of God may be described as an enlarged 
portrait of Caesar. 

The teaching of Jesus betrays little sympathy 
for such a view of God. Not content merely to 
substitute “Father” for “King” as his favorite ex- 
pression for God, he substitutes love for fear as 
the motive for obedience to God. The fifteenth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel presents us with the 
clearest illustration of this insight into the divine 
character. Like the woman who seeks diligently 
for the lost coin, God cannot take lightly the loss 
of a single one of his multitude of children. Like 
the shepherd who leaves no byway unexamined in 
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the search for his lost sheep, God does not allow 
the safety of the majority of his children to lessen 
his concern for the one that has gone astray. 
Like the Father who welcomes home the prodi- 
gal son, God’s thoughts are most with those of 
his children who least deserve them. Once we 
see Jesus as the revealer of God, we feel God 
is a loving Father. He leads us to say of God, as 
did Augustine: “He [God] loves us all as though 
we were but one; but he loves each one as though 
he loved him alone.” 

B. Witness to Christ as the revealer of God as 
Savior.—Jesus’ disciples hesitated to call him 
“Savior.” The term carried in its train certain 
bad associations with which they had no basis in 
experience to link him. It had behind it certain 
political traditions; Jesus had no political ties. It 
had behind it certain military associations; Jesus 
had no association with the military. To these 
reasons, I feel, we must trace the shortage of 
New Testament references to Jesus as “Savior.” 

Yet the fact is indisputable that Jesus’ disciples 
found in him the same value we assign to him 
whenever we refer to him as “Savior.” They hesi- 
tated to employ this term in reference to him for 
the very same reasons we reserve it for him 
alone. They recognized a vast difference between 
him and previous “saviors.” Whereas the latter 
had delivered them from foreign lords Jesus de- 
livered them from futile living. The foes from 
which he delivered them were largely internal 
rather than external. He saved them from a life 
of uselessness to a life of usefulness, from a life of 
selfishness to a life of service. Christians hailed 
Jesus as a God-revealing Savior because he in- 
troduced them to a God-centered salvation. 

C. Witness to Christ as the revealer of God as 
Lord.—In the Acts account of Paul’s conversion, 
we find still another term Christians employ with 
reference to Jesus. Conscious that he has been 
walking life’s dead-end street, the awakened 
Paul asks, “Who are you, Lord?” He receives the 
answer, “I am Jesus.” (9:5.) This experience has 
played a major part in producing what is perhaps 
our most common Christian confession of faith, 
“Jesus is Lord.” 

This word had as its primary meaning the mas- 
ter of a slave. But this was not its only meaning. 
In the synagogue the Jews substituted it for the 
proper name of God. Most of the early Chris- 
tians, being Jews, were unquestionably familiar 
with this usage. At any rate, in Acts the word 
“Lord” is used alike in several instances of God 
and Jesus. Here we have strong evidence that 
when the early Christians spoke of Jesus as 
Lord they were admitting God’s right to rule. 
And more important still they were acknowledg- 
ing their readiness to let God rule. 

This is where we come into the picture. For 
Jesus can never reign as Lord where the rule 
of God is resisted. “Why do you call me ‘Lord,’” 
he asked his disciples, “and not do what I tell 
you?” (Luke 6:46.) By these words Jesus is say- 
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ing that religious profession amounts to as much 
or as little as religious practice. But he is doing 
more here than making a plea for a fruit-bearing 
faith; he is admitting that, if we choose, we can 
make his lordship of no avail. 

At least, this is the plain implication of his 
words, “Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matthew 7:21). If we must leave off one or 
the other, Jesus would much rather we praise 
him by quality of life rather than by word of 
mouth. 


III. The confessional 


Numerous divine titles have been linked to 
the name of Jesus. Men did not hail him as the 
Christ of God until they became convinced that 
God had wrapped himself in the fleshly garment 
of this Jesus of Nazareth. As our Gospel records 
clearly indicate, they found no ground for dis- 
appointment; the character of Christ passed their 
stiffest tests. His works were of one piece with 
his words. His private deeds in the carpenter shop 
did not cancel out his public utterances in the 
synagogue. 

Does not the church stand in danger of ignor- 
ing the moral of this lesson? Answer this ques- 
tion as we may, we do well to ask ourselves a 
further question: Just what shall we make of 
the fact that more than half of America claims 
membership in the Christian church? Billy 
Graham, when asked for his estimate of our “re- 
turn to religion,” expressed some doubt as to our 
ability to take it at face value. “If all the people 
who confess Christ as Lord faithfully worshiped 
him in their homes and on the streets,” he said 
in effect, “we would have less racial hatred, fewer 
divorces and a sharp decline in juvenile delin- 
quency.” The confessional is wherever—in 
church or at home, behind the plow and in the 
office—the Christian imitates the character of his 
Lord. 

See the discussion in Wesley Quarterly on the 
relation between oath-taking and creed-repeat- 
ing. Note especially the author’s illustrations 
from the lives of some people who, under trying 
circumstances, demonstrated “the courage of 
their convictions.” 


IV. The inescapable challenge 


Jesus’ disciples answered his question, “Who 
do men say that the Son of man is?” with the 
matter-of-fact reply: “Some say John the Bap- 
tist, others say Elijah, and others Jeremiah or one 
of the prophets.” The second question by Jesus, 
though it may have taken the disciples by sur- 
prise, confronted them with an inescapable chal- 
lenge. “But who do you say that I am?” 

Sooner or later, as in the case of those first dis- 
ciples, we have to answer the same question. 
Shall we deny him or confess him? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What motive does Jesus seem to regard as 
the best one to use in encouraging obedience to 
God? 

2. Why were the early Christians reluctant to 
speak of Jesus as Savior? 

3. What did the early Christians reveal about 
themselves and their faith by their recognition of 
Jesus as Lord? 

4, Do you agree with Billy Graham’s assess- 
ment of our “return to religion”? If so, what steps 
do you think we should take in quest of greater 
consistency between confession and conduct? 


In CLOSING 

In preparation for answering Jesus’ more fun- 
damental question, “But who do you (not the 
apostles!) say that I am?” ask yourself and the 
members of your class: Who do we say he is by 
our treatment of the alcoholic? By our scruples, 
or the lack of them, in business? By our generos- 
ity, or animosity, towards the underprivileged? 
By our attitude to men of a different race or na- 
tion? In short, by our lives, do we confess Christ, 
or do we betray him? 


[The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER © 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose today is to help each 
member of the group come to see how his life 
can confess or witness to Jesus as the Christ. 

To Begin—Ask the group to think how they 
would tell someone who had never heard of Je- 
sus about who he is and what he means to them. 
Allow two or three minutes of silence to think 
about this. Then let each member give his an- 
swer. It will be well for each witness to think of 
the group as representing persons who have 
never heard of Jesus. Stress the fact that this 
should be sharing what Jesus means to them, not 
a recalling of what they have read about Jesus. 

How to proceed.—When as many as will have 
shared what Jesus means to them, have someone 
read Peter’s confession as contained in Matthew 
16: 13-22. When the reading has been completed, 
lead the group in discussing what caused Peter 
to make his confession. Was this the first time 
that anyone had publicly said that Jesus was the 
Christ? John the Baptist had announced Jesus 
as Christ at the baptism. Why did it take the dis- 
ciples so long to confess Jesus as Christ? 





Dr. Tower is associate secretary and director of program 
and production of The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church. 
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When the group has thought through the ex- 
periences that led to Peter’s confession, guide 
them to think about what this confession meant 
to Peter. Did it mean the same to Peter as it did 
to Jesus? Could Peter yet conceive of a Messiah 
that would have to suffer? What later evidences 
do we have that Peter did not at this time under- 
stand the full meaning of his confession? What 
about the denial? The sense of defeat when Je- 
sus was crucified? 

Now the group should be ready to consider how 
they confess or witness to Jesus as Christ. Point 
out that all of them use the creed which says “I 
believe in Jesus Christ,” but is true witness more 
than that? Does it involve putting into practice 
in their lives the principles Jesus taught? Does it 
mean that their lives should reflect a radiance 
that comes from a sense of his presence as they 
seek to do God’s will as revealed by Jesus? 

In closing.—Use the blackboard and list down 
all the ways the group suggests that their lives 
confess Jesus as Christ. Guide this discussion so 
that the suggestions are very specific, such as, 
“Forgive those who wrong me,” “Accept those 
of other races as brothers.” 

Close the session with a period of prayer dur- 
ing which members of the group may offer sen- 
tence prayers of self-dedication to the Christ. 

Looking ahead.—Suggest that the group think 
of their witness to the Christ during the coming 
week. Do their actions at their work reflect more 
of Christ than the actions of those who make no 
confession of religion? Would they be proud of 
their score if they kept account of the number 
of times they consciously speak of Jesus or what 
he stands for? Would they try it for a week? 

Point out that next Sunday’s session on “For- 
giveness Unlimited” deals with an area of experi- 
ence that will put their witness to Jesus to the 
test. 

Ask them to read Matthew 18: 21-35 and reflect 
on these questions: Are there any persons against 
whom I hold a grudge? Does this teaching of 
Jesus require me to forgive these persons? How 
do I go about forgiving a person who has 
wronged me? Also think of some experience 
when it was hard to forgive, but which, when 
achieved, bore rich rewards. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Religious confession may take many forms. 
One of the most obvious and useful is that of re- 





Mr. Garrison is director of press and printing, Division 
of the Local Church, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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For Further Reading* 


The Gospel of Matthew, by Theodore H. Rob- 
inson, “Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary.” Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

Studies in the Parables of Jesus, by Halford 
E. Luccock. Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











peating a statement of beliefs. Important as such 
a method of confession may be, it involves dan- 
gers. Men may come to repeat the words without 
seriously inquiring about their meaning. 

This is true in every area of life. 

Several years ago, the Saturday Evening Post 
published a gay cartoon during the Christmas 
season. In it, a father and children were march- 
ing through the skyscraper district of a great 
city. Heads tossed back and entirely oblivious of 
concrete and steel, the youngsters were lustily 
singing, “Over the river and through the woods, 
to grandmother’s house we go...” 


% Viewed from the perspective of four hundred 
years, some aspects of the Reformation make one 
squirm. Zealous though they were in correcting 
abuses, some great leaders were quite intolerant 
of those who differed from them. John Calvin 
went so far as to lend his support to the burning 
of a Spanish physician because his theological 
views were not orthodox. 

Pondering the whole question of creedal intol- 
erance, John Wesley frankly differed with Cal- 
vin. He put himself on record as being unwilling 
to condone the reformer in having burned a man 
at the stake “with moist green wood”—no mat- 
ter how irregular his views of the Trinity may 
have been. 

It was Wesley’s considered position that “on all 
opinions that do not strike at the roots of Chris- 
tianity, we think and let think.” 


* To one man, acceptance of a statement of be- 
lief may constitute a test to determine whether 
or not others confess Christ. To another, words 
of a creed have little significance unless they are 
constantly examined and re-examined so that 
their message may be applied to life. 

In the latter sense “confession of Christ” is a 
way of life—or, rather, an attitude toward life. 
Conduct and belief are constantly under scrutiny. 
There is no lasting satisfaction with oneself, no 
sense of having arrived. In his volume on The 
Renaissance, Walter Pater puts it this way: “The 
way to perfection is through a series of disgusts.” 
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March 10: Forgiveness Unlimited 


me~—The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 18: 21-35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson on forgiveness takes us to the 
very heart of Christian faith and practice. Some 
would even go so far as to say anybody who prac- 
tices forgiveness will have the faith and anybody 
who has the faith will practice forgiveness. 

If you have access to The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary or The Interpreter’s Bible, read the 
commentary in one or both on Matthew 18: 21-35. 
Roy L. Smith, in The International Lesson An- 
nual, makes numerous helpful suggestions con- 
cerning the application of today’s lesson to life. 
Both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly pro- 
vide good illustrations of the lesson. Note espe- 
cially the illustration in the former from Lincoln’s 
relationship with Stanton. See also Daily Bible 
Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The ground of forgiveness 

II. The wrath of God 

III. The conditions of forgiveness 
A. Capacity for self-criticism 
B. Sympathetic understanding for offender 
C. Recognition of the offender’s worth to 

God 
IV. The power of forgiveness 


To BEGIN 


The centrality of forgiveness to the Christian 
faith calls for a careful consideration of its mean- 
ing. The familiar claim to be able to forgive with- 
out forgetting betrays the popular belief that 
forgiveness does not necessarily require the 
abandonment of all resentment. Yet when a per- 
son really gives up his resentment for one who has 
slighted him, he does not keep calling to remem- 
brance the offense that precipitated the original 
breach of friendship. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, the popular understanding of forgiveness 
must be reckoned as sub-Christian. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The ground of forgiveness 


Most people tend to regard repentance as the 
necessary precondition of forgiveness. Just as 


the absence of repentance precludes the possibil- 
ity of forgiveness, so many feel that forgiveness 
must follow, “as night the day,” hard on the heels 
of repentance. According to this view, the initia- 
tive in the quest for a right relationship to God 
rests with man. 

The prevailing biblical view of forgiveness runs 
exactly counter to this notion. Both the Old and 
New Testaments credit God with the initial step 
in salvation. Instead of viewing God’s grace as 
the ground of repentance, they treat human re- 
pentance as the effect of which divine grace is the 
cause. For example, in the Exodus account of 
Israel’s escape from Egypt, at a time when the 
struggle for freedom seemed to be on the verge of 
failure, aid from an unexpected source turned 
what might have been an Israelite rout into an 
Egyptian disaster. As if by magic, a natural 
calamity befell the oppressors of Israel, destroy- 
ing vast hordes of them in mere seconds (Exodus 
14: 26-31). 

The Israelites looked upon this remarkable de- 
liverance as an act of divine intervention in their 
behalf. (Exodus 15:1.) Therefore, whenever the 
prophets demanded from fellow Israelites a trans- 
formed life, they did not do so in the hope of win- 
ning God’s favor; they did so in the hope of keep- 
ing God’s favor. They urged men to bring forth 
“fruits worthy of repentance,” not as a way of 
compelling God to reciprocate merit with grace, 
but as a way of saying “Thank you!” for the 
grace he had manifested in Israel’s behalf. 

Writing in An Introduction to New Testament 
Thought, Frederick Grant declares: “Primitive 
Christianity took sin seriously, but that was 
not the last word. God took it seriously, and was 
doing something about it.”1 In other words we 
forgive because he (God in Christ) first forgave 
us. 


II. The wrath of God 


Many Christians, critical of a one-sided empha- 
sis on God’s fatherly and forgiving qualities, like 
to point out Paul’s emphasis on “the wrath of 
God.” Without joining this argument on either 
side, you will need to clarify the meaning of this 
phrase. Unfortunately, as C. H. Dodd observes, 
many people cite this term in support of their 
view of God “as a vengeful despot, angry with 
men whom nevertheless he had himself created 
with the liability to err, even if he did not create 
them to be damned for his greater glory.” As 
Dodd proceeds to point out, this interpretation 
caricatures Paul’s real intention in the use of the 
phrase, which he employs as a figure of speech 
for the judgment a man brings upon himself 





1 From An Introduction to New Testament Thought, by Frederick 
C. Grant, Abingdon Press. 
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through constant rejection of God’s gracious of- 
fer of salvation. 

Paul means nothing more by his use of this 
term than this: God’s mercy and forgiveness in 
no way cancel out the freedom and responsibility 
of man. That is to say, despite God’s mercy and 
forgiveness, he blackjacks no one into his King- 
dom. Anybody who chooses to lock the door of 
the Kingdom against himself can do so. However, 
if and when he does so, he must accept the con- 
sequences of his actions, no matter how readily 
he would choose otherwise. 


III. The conditions of forgiveness 


Although forgiveness as a divine attribute 
knows no limits, we cannot reap the harvest of 
forgiveness without simultaneously increasing it. 
Or to borrow Harris Franklin Rall’s figure, 
“God’s forgiveness means his spirit of forgiving 
in us as well as for us.” So we turn now to some 
of the things the appropriation of forgiveness 
would seem to require of us. 

A. Capacity for self-criticism.—On seeing a 
proud and self-righteous man walk down the 
street, one of the people who admired him least 
made the wry comment: “But for the grace of 
God, there goes God!” Could we not say as much 
of every unforgiving person? For is he not se- 
cretly insisting on the right to play God? 

If we say we have no need of “God’s forgive- 
ness ... for us,” we claim for ourselves the per- 
fection of God. If we say we have no need of 
“God’s forgiveness in us,” we claim for ourselves 
the right God denies to himself—the right to 
play favorites among the candidates for forgive- 


Jesus taught forgiveness in the parable of the prodigal 
son. (See Luke 15:11-32.) 


Artist: M. Goldfeld Three Lions 


ness. If the first claim exposes us to the charge of 
blasphemy, the second betrays us as spiritual in- 
grates. In either case we need to stop for a long, 
hard, realistic look at ourselves, else we may con- 
demn ourselves to the judgment of the unforgiv- 
ing, through loss of the capacity for self-criticism. 

“What Forgiveness Requires,” Wesley Quarter- 
ly, also puts heavy stress on this capacity as a 
requirement for forgiveness. So also does Roy L. 
Smith in The International Lesson Annual, 1957, 
where he labels all human beings as “hopeless 
debtors.” 

B. Sympathetic understanding for offender.— 
If a person kindles our resentment against him 
we should be as active in pursuit of an excuse for 
his action as if we ourselves had perpetrated the 
offense. Think of the unkind words and thoughtless 
deeds for which we excuse ourselves on the 
ground of an unhappy childhood, the influence 
of domineering parents, a severe headache, upset 
nerves, or some such thing. If we knew ‘the lives 
of the people who offend us with anything ap- 
proximating the thoroughness with which we 
know our own, might we not just as easily find 
in their background some physical ailment, so- 
cial blight, or mental quirk with which to ex- 
plain their offending word or deed? In short, if 
we really tried “to put ourselves in the sinner’s 
shoes,” would we not find it much easier to culti- 
vate our capacity for forgiveness? 

You will want to read Wesley Quarterly’s 
treatment of this idea in preparation for the dis- 
cussion of the conditions of forgiveness. 

C. Recognition of the offender’s worth to God. 
—Christianity has its focus and center in Cal- 
vary. And not because it claimed the life of the 
best man who ever walked this earth. If this were 
all there were to the cross, we would view it, like 
other martyrdoms, as a tragic commentary on 
human nature. But, alas! there is more, much 
more, besides. And this “much more, besides” 
stems from the fact that God suffered with and 
for man on that first Good Friday. Especially for 
sinful man, as illustrated by the action of the king 
in the parables of forgiveness. Just as this king 
forgives a servant deep in his debt, so God goes 
out of his way—indeed, all the way!—in pur- 
suit of men in his debt (sinners), not to chastise 
them but to envelop them in forgiving arms. If 
this be true, if God does not withhold his forgive- 
ness from such sinners as we, how can we with- 
hold ours from others? If sin really heightens the 
pain of God’s broken heart, then how can we 
add to the divine agony by treating as worthless 
those whom God counts dear? Or to put it dif- 
ferently, how can we reckon as worthless those 
whom God counts dear without heightening the 
divine agony? 


IV. The power of forgiveness 


“Forgiveness is not always easy, but it is always 
rewarding. Even if our penitence is not gener- 
ously received by those we forgive, we shall be 
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blessed as we forgive.” 
Lessons.) 

Who can measure the power of forgiveness? 
Whoever can measure accurately the Chris- 
tian influence for good! Whoever can correctly 
estimate how much worse our world would be 
had it not felt this influence! Whoever can imag- 
ine what our civilization would have become 
if the law of Rome had not been balanced by the 
love of Nazareth, if the classical preoccupation 
of the Renaissance had not been quickened by 
the spiritual passion of the Reformation, if the 
British iceberg of the eighteenth century had not 
been melted by the flames of the Wesleyan re- 
vival! 


(Mudge, Daily Bible 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you feel that a person can really for- 
give a slight and never forget it? Why? 

2. Does the Bible treat repentance as the pre- 
condition of forgiveness? Discuss this question 
in light of the Exodus and the origin of Chris- 
tianity. 

3. Does Paul’s stress on “the wrath of God” 
really contradict Jesus’ view of God as a loving 
Father? 

4. If God’s forgiveness does not hinge on hu- 
man forgiveness, then how can we speak of the 
conditions of forgiveness? 


In CLOSING 


After reading Luke 23:32-34a, close with a 
prayer for the power to demonstrate in life the 
forgiving spirit Jesus manifested in death. 


f——_The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Most Christians accept the principle 
of forgiveness. The purpose of today’s session is 
to help the members of the group see that for- 
giveness is not simply a virtue to be exercised on 
particular occasions, but an attitude of mind that 
we must have constantly if we are to fulfill the 
demands of Jesus. 

To begin—Remind the group that they were 
to read Matthew 18:21-35 and to think of any 
persons against whom they hold ill will. Also 
they were asked to think of some experience in 
which they exercised forgiveness with a result- 
ant restoration of relationship with the estranged 
person. 

Begin today’s session by calling upon the group 
to respond to this assignment, Ask if there is any 
person who feels there is not one against whom 
he harbors ill will? When a negative reply is re- 
ceived, call for any experiences any members of 


the group have had where forgiveness was exer- 
cised with unusual results. To get this sharing 
started, the leader should be prepared to share 
an experience of his own. 

How to proceed.—After this sharing have some- 
one read aloud the Scripture passage. Following 
this reading, guide the group to decide what Je- 
sus was saying to Peter about forgiveness. Point 
out that the title of today’s session is “Forgiveness 
Unlimited.” Ask the group whether in Jesus’ 
judgment there can be any situation in which for- 
giveness is not required. 

When the group is clear on this point, ask why 
Jesus followed his statement to Peter with the 
parable of the unforgiving steward. Was it so 
Peter could understand that, although there is 
no limit to the extending of forgiveness, there are 
conditions for the receiving of forgiveness? What 
are these conditions? Are they the readiness to 
forgive others and a sense of sorrow for the 
wrong that has been committed? 

Now use the blackboard and make two col- 
umns, one headed “What happens to us when we 
forgive” and the other “What happens to us when 
we withhold forgiveness.” Guide the group in 
making a list under each of these columns. You 
might use Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly 
and give the group a few minutes to look through 
the suggestions contained there before you begin 
the listing. 

In closing.—Today’s lesson deals with a very 
personal matter, the deepest motives and feelings 
of our lives. As suggested last Sunday it is at this 
point of forgiveness that our discipleship to Jesus 
receives its most severe test. Therefore, this ses- 
sion should be closed in a period of prayer in 
which each person is asked to examine his own 
heart and pray the prayer of forgiveness his ex- 
perience calls for. 

Looking ahead.—Point out that authority plays 
an important part in our human experience and 
destiny. By what authority did Jesus teach and 
minister? What is the source of our own religious 
authority? From whence do we find the validity 
of our faith? These are the questions dealt with 
in next Sunday’s lesson. 

Ask that Matthew 21:23-32 be carefully read 
with these questions in mind: What was the 
source of Jesus’ authority? What is the source of 
authority for any true religion? 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Small Shirley reached for her doll, called 
“Wait for me!” and dashed into the yard to join 
her playmate from next door. 
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At noon, her mother began asking questions. 
“Shirley,” she said, “I thought you and Nancy 
had a quarrel yesterday. You said you would 
never play with her again. Remember?” 

Shirley showed no sign of agitation. She looked 
her mother boldly in the eye and retorted: “That 
was yesterday. Nancy and me are good for- 
getters.” 


+ One of the greatest tributes ever paid is this 
description by Emerson: “His heart was as great 
as the world, but there was no room in it to hold 
the memory of a wrong.” 


* Critics of organized religion like to point out 
that few lines are drawn more sharply than those 
between different segments of Christendom. Men 
who will forgive great personal wrongs are some- 
times unwilling to forgive a difference of opinion. 

Wesley recognized that one’s rearing and inter- 
ests are likely to affect his loyalties. Complete 
agreement is neither likely nor desirable. Nor 
should we be bothered by this fact, he said. In 
his memorable “Letter to a Roman Catholic,” the 
founder of Methodism made his own position 
quite clear. Then he concluded, “If we cannot 
think alike, we can certainly love alike.” 


+ In at least one famous school of law, students 


of prosecution techniques are always given a 
story on the last day of class. 

“Among the many Lincoln legends,” says the 
professor, “is an account of a mother who visited 
the president on behalf of her son. Like many 
another youngster new to military life, he had 
committed a grave offense. Tried by court mar- 
tial, he was condemned to death. Only the chief 
executive could intervene. 

“Lincoln assumed his sternest air. He pointed 
out that every effort had been made to give the 
boy the benefit of doubt. He was represented by 
an able attorney and received a fair trial. Under 
military law, justice required that he be exe- 
cuted. 

“The mother squirmed while the president 
spoke. At length she could be silent no longer. 
‘But,’ she burst out, ‘Mr. President, I did not 
come to plead for justice. I came to beg you for, 
mercy.’ 

“What would you have done, young gentle- 
men?” the instructor always asks his students, 
pausing. 

“Lincoln reminded the petitioner that her son 
did not deserve a reprieve. ‘No,’ she admitted. 
‘It would not be mercy if he deserved it.’ 

““Then,’ agreed the president, ‘I will have 


mercy.’ ” 


March 17: “By What Authority?” 


fp The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 21: 23-32. 


PREPARING To TEACH 


After reading the commentaries on today’s 
lesson in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and The International Lesson 
Annual, read Volume 7 of The Interpreter’s Bible 
on Matthew 21:23-32. From these sources you 
should find helpful suggestions for preparing 
your own outline or, if you prefer, for filling in 
the one below for this session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The authority of authoritarians 
II. The authority of Jesus 
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A. The practitioner of intellectual curiosity 
B. The champion of the big heart 
C. The One in whom deeds and dreams were 
one 
III. The authority of faith 


To BEGIN 


“Those in authority” is a phrase with which 
all of us are familiar. Normally we think of such 
people as those in some particular sphere, whether 
religious, judicial, or academic, who have the 
power to define and enforce standards. Ecclesias- 
tical authorities claim the power both to admit 
and expel members of their respective churches. 
Judicial authorities have the power both to com- 
mit a man to prison and release him from it. Aca- 
demic authorities can do with a deficient student 
any one of several things: they may readmit him 
without penalty, expel him unconditionally, or 
put him on probation. 

Not only do most such authorities owe much 
to custom and tradition for the standards they 
administer; as a rule, they must depend on pop- 
ular support for their administration of these 
standards. This state of affairs helps to account 
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for our widespread allergy to any kind of im- 
provement, an affliction that plagues both “those 
in authority” and those under authority. For if the 
former tend to be unduly sensitive to mass pres- 
sures, the latter tend to resist every challenge as 
a threat to their security. As a consequence, with- 
out men of courage and vision to shock us out 
of our smug complacency, we become stalled on 
dead center. We become too proud of the good in 
hand to move forward in direction of the better 
just out of reach. Whenever prophets confront us 
with the solemn reminder “It’s time for a 
change,” we demand from them a display of cre- 
dentials. “By what authority,” we ask, “do you 
dare substitute your standard for ours?” 

The rejection of one authority implies the rec- 
ognition of another. All religious progress has 
come as a result of such tension between the 
rival authorities of the is and the ought, with the 
prophets claiming the latter in their criticism of 
the church or state as the mouthpiece of the 
former. 


How To PROCEED 


E. L. Allen says, “There are prophets and 
prophets in the Old Testament, and the men 
whom we distinguish by this name and honor 
for their work were the exception rather than 
the rule in their time.” The story of Amos’ ap- 
pearance at the royal sanctuary at Bethel illus- 
trates the truth of this observation. When 
Amaziah the priest orders Amos, whom we recog- 
nize as the first great Hebrew prophet, never 
again to prophesy at Bethel, Amos spurns the 
prophetic title, saying: “I am no prophet, nor a 
prophet’s son; but .. . a herdsman, and a dresser 
of sycamore trees” (7:14). Whatever else this 
statement may mean, it means that Amos re- 
sented the idea of having his name linked with 
the current crop of prophets. Apparently he re- 
garded the connection as an instance of guilt 
by association, a closing of the case against him 
without first considering the evidence. In any 
event, by the time of Amos, prophecy had de- 
generated to the point where he preferred the 
title of shepherd to that of prophet. 

What complicated the choice between Amos 
and other prophets for fellow Israelites lay in 
their common claim to inspiration by God. When 
Jesus and the ecclesiastical leaders of the first 
century defended exactly opposite stands on the 
same issues in the name of God, this same prob- 
lem once again became acute. This confusion be- 
tween different authorities spotlighted the need 
for a reliable standard for comparing them. As 
a consequence, whenever we claim for ourselves 
the right to speak with authority, the question 
inevitably arises, “By what authority?” Since a 
comparison of the authority of Jesus with that 
of his opponents should expedite our search for 
the answer to this question, we turn now to this 
comparison. 





he 
Three Lions 


The Pharisees questioned Jesus’ authority. 


I. The authority of the authoritarians 


The people (“the chief priests and elders of 
the people”) who put this question to Jesus had _ 
no doubt as to the source of their authority. They 
could, and doubtless did on demand, produce 
credentials in support of their right to lord it 
over their neighbors. As duly (as possible in a 
debased and corrupt system) constituted guard- 
ians of the Jewish system of ritual, they were 
entitled alike to public support and respect. 
Character, according to them, mattered less than 
position, prestige and power of the office. 

Despite the old Hebrew custom of appointing 
a high priest for life, on the basis of spiritual 
qualifications, “his political and religious promi- 
nence,” Dwight M. Beck observes, “caused the 
Romans to appoint at their pleasure those who 
would lead the Jewish nation according to the 
plans of Rome.” Inasmuch as this office conferred 
on its occupant the power to direct the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of Israel, one can hardly be surprised 
at the dearth of spiritual power and vision among 
his subordinates. If the high priest bought his 
way into office (tradition traces the elevation of 
Caiaphas, the high priest throughout the period 
of Jesus’ passion, to this position to the payment 
of an enormous bribe to the reigning political au- 
thority), many of the lesser lights must have 
paid the high priest a bribe. Else how could he 
have paid such heavy tribute to Rome? 

Being neither the high priest nor a member 
of the Sanhedrin, who was Jesus of Nazareth to 
dispute the judgment of those who were? If 
men spurned his call to repentance, he could not 
excommunicate them from the synagogue. If they 
ignored his demand for primary allegiance to 
God, he could work no economic or civil re- 
prisal. His kind of authority carried only as much 
weight as the power of his message to awaken 
the conscience. It did not hinge on precedent, 
had not been reduced to a table of laws, could 
not look to the state for vindication or imple- 
mentation. Jesus’ sole authority was persuasion. 


II. The authority of Jesus 


Despite the coercive powers that were avail- 
able to Jesus’ opponents, subsequent ages have 
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looked to him, not them, as his day’s most reliable 
authority in religious matters. History’s reversal 
of their respective lots would seem to justify the 
following generalization concerning religious au- 
thority: The tooth of time will surely gnaw the 
authority that rests on formal and official rather 
than moral and spiritual grounds. Of the numer- 
ous considerations one might cite in explanation 
of Jesus’ ever-growing authority in the spiritual 
realm, at least the three included in the following 
list deserve special emphasis. 

A. The practitioner of intellectual curiosity.— 
Jesus’ task was to see and proclaim the eternal 
truth of God. Above and beyond time and change, 
indifferent alike to Jerusalem tradition and 
Roman tyranny, he sought the key that unlocks 
the door to the Reality behind and underneath 
all reality. If now one should ask, Did he find 
it? we could hardly do better than call attention 
to his influence on the saints of our day, nine- 
teen centuries and several civilizations later. Be- 
cause his moral and spiritual insights have passed 
the test of the centuries, we recognize him as an 
intellectual authority. 

You will find the discussion in The Internation- 
al Lesson Annual, under “The Authority of 
Truth,” quite helpful in the preparation of this 
item of the outline. Also be sure to look at Wes- 
ley Quarterly’s assertion that Jesus’ teaching 
prompted some people to call him the Son of 
God. 

B. The champion of the big heart.—Although 
Jesus’ insights help explain his growing influence 
over men, the depth and breadth of his feelings 
must be assigned a prior rating. Because he was 
able to see in even the lowest sinner a potential 
saint and, by treating him as though he were one, 
He continues to be the unseen guest of every suc- 
ceeding generation. His ability to convert the 
heart and charm the will still remains unrivaled. 
Even though a genius of the first rank, men 
would never have recognized him as a religious 
authority if he had not also been the champion of 
the big heart. 

C. The One in whom deeds and dreams were 
one.—If asked why Christ’s authority over men 
is not greater, would we not have to answer that 
it is because of the character of Christians? 
Though we talk glibly about the power of faith, 
we lose our balance in the hour of crisis. Though 
we hail love as the supreme virtue, we secretly 
rejoice on occasions at demonstrations of hate. 
Though we praise the humility of Jesus, how 
often we strut about town as if God had fashioned 
the indispensable man in the image of ourselves. 
Though we cherish sympathy for ourselves, how 
little of it we sometimes have for those who really 
need it. 

On the other hand, if asked why Christ’s au- 
thority over men is so great, would we not have 
to answer that it is because of the character of 
Christ? Not content merely to talk about sym- 
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pathy, he played in the drama of life the role of 
the good Samaritan. Not willing merely to chal- 
lenge others to follow the truth to the death, he 
gave them a living example of the high cost of ut- 
ter obedience to the truth. Not satisfied just to 
recognize good in all men, he lived among the 
outcasts and brought their goodness out of hid- 
ing into the open. Not blind to the influence of 
purity of life, he lived a life above reproach. “His 
deeds and his dreams were always one.” 
Emerson said: “What you are... thunders so 
I cannot hear what you say.” What Jesus was 
speaks so loud we cannot help hearing what he 
says. His works give authority to his words. 


III. The authority of faith 

See “Acknowledging Jesus’ Authority” in 
Adult Student. Note especially the treatment 
here of today’s Scripture lesson. If our lives do 
not echo our affirmation of faith in the Apostles’ 
Creed, Rist suggests, we do not acknowledge 
Jesus’ authority in such a way as to make it 
contagious. Christian feelings that do not issue 
in Christian action are just so much pious sham 
and hypocritical self-deception. If genuine, Chris- 
tian faith will produce Christian fruit. “Not every 
one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven” (Matthew 7:21). 

That was Jesus’ way of saying that without 
our co-operation God’s kingdom will ever tarry 
above us and never come among us. Though 
God seeks our worship, our hands must build the 
churches in which we render it. Though he de- 
sires more and better missionaries, he leaves the 
building of the ships for their transportation to 
our hands. Though he longs to embrace his chil- 
dren, all of them—black, yellow, and white—in 
arms of sacred love, he waits upon us to bring 
them within his easy reach. Though he would 
have his will done on earth as in heaven, he de- 
pends on us to make that will known. 

Our acknowledgment of Jesus’ authority 
counts most when we demonstrate our loyalty to 
him and his cause. “It is by our good fruits,” de- 
clares Rist, “that we actually acknowledge his 
authority for us.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How would you describe Jesus’ critics’ con- 
cept of authority? 

2. In what respects does Jesus’ view of au- 
thority differ from that of these men? 

3. What are the dangers of institutionalization 
and centralization of authority? What advan- 
tages? 

4. What are the advantages of Jesus’ concept 
of authority? 


In CLosING 
Close with a prayer that God be the Great 
Companion, “nearer than breathing and closer 
than hands and feet.” And pray that we might ac- 
cept his authority. 
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r——The Group in Action 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—The word authority is much used 
today and much misunderstood. Our purpose in 
today’s session is to help the members of our 
group see that the source of Jesus’ authority lay 
in his complete adherence to the will and pur- 
pose of God and that the validity of our religious 
experience is found in our complete allegiance to 
God’s will. 

To begin.—To understand today’s lesson we 
need to understand the nature of authority. It 
would be well to introduce today’s discussion 
with a panel presentation or symposium on the 
meaning and source of authority. 

How to proceed.—Three persons should be se- 
lected early in the week to make five-minute 
statements on the following: 

1. The source of political- authority 

2. What makes a scientist accepted as an “au- 
thority”? 

3. What is meant by institutional authority? 

Following these presentations, have the Scrip- 
ture lesson, Matthew 21:23-32, read. Then ask 
which kind of authority had the questioners 
in mind when they asked Jesus by what author- 
ity he taught. Did they want to know what gov- 
ernment had given him authority? Were they in- 
terested in his religious credentials? 

Move from this discussion to a consideration 
of Jesus’ answer and its meaning. The chief 
priests and elders officiated by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, but what did Jesus’ parable of the two 
sons say about their authority? Does religious 
authority and validity lie in what we say we be- 
lieve and accept or does it lie mainly in our re- 
sponse to the realities of life? 

In closing.—It should become clear that Jesus’ 
authority lay in his acceptance of the demands of 
the will of God. Jesus’ authority comes not be- 
cause of what the Bible says about him, but the 
Bible says what it does about him because he 
accepted the will of his Father and was obedient 
even unto death on the cross. 

Close the session by rereading the parable of 
the two sons. Ask, In our acceptance of the au- 
thority of Jesus, which of the two sons represents 
our response? 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday we come to the 
fourth lesson in the series on our relationship to 
Jesus in our own human destiny. We have con- 
sidered the witness of our lives for Christ, the re- 
quirement for a constant attitude of forgiveness, 
and a quick response to the authority of Jesus. 

Next Sunday we are to take a look at the 
genuineness of our faith as we face the question, 






Are we hypocrites? Ask the group to read chap- 
ter 23 of Matthew’s Gospel. Suggest that they 
ask themselves: Why do I go to church? Why am 
I trying to be a Christian? 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Not only was the question that was thrown 
at Jesus a natural one, it is also perennial. Slight- 
ly modified in form, it creeps up over and over in 
every area of institutional religion. 

Nor are there any easy, automatic answers. 
Persons may defy regulations on the basis of au- 
thority from God. Such personal conviction may 
stem from a valid religious experience. But it is 
never easy to set up a satisfactory test. 

It is part of the Protestant tradition to applaud 
Luther’s stand. He set the authority of personal 
experience against the authority of institutional 
religion. 

Quite a different situation may prevail when 
one appeals to that source of authority in our own 
day. Pulpit committees of Methodist churches do 
not always applaud a pastor’s appeal to “inner 
conviction”—especially when “a message from 
God” challenges traditions, customs, values. 


Reginald Heber, an English clergyman born 
a few years before Wesley died, chafed under the 
limitations of the hymnal endorsed by the Church 
of England. So he wrote some hymns of his own. 
Designed only for use in his own parish, they 
represented rather radical innovations. 

It is reasonable to assume that some of Heber’s 
own flock objected to his new-fangled ideas. He 
paid no attention to opposition. Rather, he lis- 
tened with his inner ear and wrote immortal 
hymns. Among them are: “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” and “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


’ Time has a way of making complex problems 
look simple. Viewed later, an outburst of personal 
enthusiasm in defiance of established authority 
may be applauded—if the rebel’s position has be- 
come the dominant one. 

Take, for example, the issue of combat service 
in war. Society decrees that every able-bodied 
man must devote his energies to defense and 
attack. He must be willing to kill or be killed. 
Conscientious objectors claim scriptural authority 
for their stand against having a part in taking 
human life. 

When men of the fuutre look back at the 
twentieth century, which of the authorities—law 
or conscience—will they judge to have been 
right? 
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March 24: Are We Hypocrites? 


(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 


=———CThe Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 23. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson takes us into the presence of 
some acquaintances of long standing, the hypo- 
crites, people who mouth one gospel and enact 
another. The great wealth of material on this 
subject, with much of which you are doubtless 
familiar, eliminates any need for special mention 
of additional references. Besides, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Daily Bible Lessons present ma- 
terial of such scope and interest as will enable you 
to treat the problem of hypocrisy from whatever 
angle you may choose. The first of the above 
commentaries abounds in effective illustration of 
the contrasts between hypocritical and genuine 
religion; the second, in material on this problem 
as it relates to the Pharisees; the third, in evi- 
dences of hypocrisy in twentieth-century Chris- 
tianity. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Jesus’ description of hypocritical religion 
II. Jesus’ view of genuine religion 
III. Genuine versus hypocritical elements in our 
religion 


To BEGIN 


Matthew 23 uses the terms “hypocrites” and 
“Pharisees” almost interchangeably. Possibly 
this chapter has done more than any other in 
the New Testament to turn “pharisaical” into a 
word of reproach and/or disdain. Indeed, from 
reading this chapter, one might be led to regard 
“hypocrite” and “Pharisee” as synonyms. Ac- 
tually, of course, this does not happen to be the 
case. At least, all the Pharisees of Jesus’ time 
cannot be dismissed as hypocrites. As the writers 
in both Adult Student and The International Les- 
son Annual emphasize time and again, the most 
devout Jews of the time of Jesus were the 
Pharisees. 

See “The Historical Framework” in the latter 
commentary on the lesson for the elaboration of 
this point. Be sure not to miss Rist’s com- 
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ments under “Various Types of Pharisees.” 
These two sources stress the view, held by most 
contemporary experts in the Judaism of the first 
century, that the Pharisees of Matthew 23 did 
not include all or even the best representatives 
of the Pharisaic party. It will be helpful, I feel, 
if you begin today’s session by calling attention to 
this fact. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Jesus’ description of hypocritical religion 


The word “hypocrite” means, in the vocabu- 
lary of Jesus, “a dissembler, one who is playing a 
part, putting on an act.” This meaning of the 
word had its origin in theatrical circles, where 
it was a good word, and for quite obvious reasons. 
After all, of what does a good theatrical perform- 
ance consist, if not the ability so completely to 
hide oneself behind the role in which one has 
been cast as to lose his true identity in the eyes of 
the audience? 

However, in real life, the greater the person 
the less will be the difference between what he 
appears to be and what he really is. This marriage 
of reality and appearance will not come about 
as the result of a conscious effort to give a good 
appearance. Quite the contrary, the truly good 
person, from the Christian viewpoint, aims only 
at being and doing what pleases God. That he 
can, and frequently does, please men at the 
same time can scarcely be doubted. However, if 
and when this proves to be the case, it happens by 
accident rather than design. 

Jesus interpreted the whole of man’s religious 
obligation in terms of love for God and love for 
neighbor. The hypocrite will almost always be- 
tray himself by the manifestation of greater con- 
cern that he be given the credit for his good deed 
than that it should bring glory to God or help 
to men. 

As an example of this particular evidence of 
hypocrisy, Jesus cites the case of those whose 
concern for piety obscures an indifference to 
people. “Religious men in those days,” says 
George Buttrick, “turned religion into scrupu- 
losity. See them at their scales weighing out the 
mint (even the stalks) and the cuminseed! They 
must be sure to give God his tenth!” Jesus does 
not condemn the practice of tithing, only that 
preoccupation with religious formalities which 
obscures the deeper implications and obligations 
of religion. The action of the priest and Levite 
in the parable of the good Samaritan illustrates 
a high regard for, and the willingness to help, the 
man in need. Jesus does not upbraid the priest 
and Levite, nor would he us, for giving “God his 
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tenth.” Rather he upbraids them, and he would 
us, for not helping a neighbor who was in dire 
need. 

The religion condemned in Matthew 23 de- 
serves condemnation, not for seeking unworthy 
values, but for failing to give priority to human 
considerations. Jesus’ cryptic summary of the 
Great Commandment suggests, if nothing else, 
that human values must take precedence over 
institutional values. He does not condemn his 
ecclesiastical critics for their high regard for the 
Sabbath; he condemns them for their disregard of 
human need on the Sabbath. He does not re- 
proach them for their high regard for the letter 
of the Law; he reproaches them for their low 
regard for the spirit of the Law. 


II. Jesus’ view of genuine religion 


People sometimes speak of Jesus as the one 
who redefined the demands of God so as to do 
away with the Ten Commandments. The words 
of Jesus do not imply any such notion. Jesus does 
not relax the standards. He does not lower the 
demands of God; he raises the demands of God. 
He does not contract the Law of Moses; he 
stretches it, so as to put under the ban, not only 
men’s evil deeds, but also the evil motives from 
which they spring. His interpretation of the Law 
aims at the transformation of the whole man into 
an instrument of God, so that inner disposition 
and external behavior will speak with one ac- 
cord of the reign of God. Jesus sought neither 
new deeds nor new motives, but new men. 

Be sure, lest somebody put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on Jesus’ words, to point out that he does not 
condemn whatever the Pharisees prescribe. Have 
a member of the class read Matthew 23: 23-24. 
Verse 24 of this chapter quite clearly implies 
that, if forced to choose between an act of social 
justice and the performance of a religious duty, 
one should leave off the latter. At the same time, 
however, it plainly teaches that genuine religion 
will make room for both. “These [the tithing of 
‘mint and dill and cummin’] you ought to have 
done, without neglecting the others [‘the weight- 
ier matters of . . . justice, mercy, and faith’].” 

Jesus condemns the Mosaic regulation per- 
mitting divorce as a departure alike from the will 
of God and the natural order of things. Jewish 
tradition granted the husband, as suggested in 
Deuteronomy 24:1-3, tyrannical authority over 
his wife. Whereas he could secure a divorce from 
her almost at will, she could not secure a divorce 
from him at all. The best for which she could hope 
was a sympathetic hearing from the Jewish court. 
However, even when she succeeded in getting 
this, all the court could do was to force the guilty 
husband to write a bill of divorce and put it in 
the hands of the innocent wife. 

Faced with this institutional sanction of in- 
justice, Jesus pleads the case of equal rights for 
the wife, grounding his argument in their crea- 


tion, female as well as male, in the image of God. 
By arguing for personal equality, Jesus implies 
the duty of subordinating institutional to per- 
sonal values. 


III. Genuine versus hypocritical elements in our 
religion 


H. E. Fosdick writes, “It is easy to condemn 
the Pharisees now; they are dead. But it will 
cost a searching struggle for some of us to give 
up our own contentment with the approval of 
man, .. . and seek inwardly to be such persons 
that we have the approval of God... .” Let us 
look at our religious profession and everyday 
practice which have often been cited as proofs of 
our hypocrisy, either as individuals or a nation. 

Do we really implement the Christian recog- 
nition of all men as the children of a common 
Father by the way we speak of the Russian vic- 
tims of Kremlin tyranny? What about the way 
we speak of the differences between the East and 
West? 

Considering the many unchurched communi- 
ties in America, why do we have so many over- 
churched communities? Is it because such basic 
differences separate Baptists, Methodists, Dis- 
ciples, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, one 
from another, that they cannot join in common 
worship? If so, have we any right to be surprised 
if non-Christians scorn our ringing quotation of 
the New Testament words, “There is one body 
and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one 
hope that belongs to your call, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all, . 
who is above all and through all and in all” 
(Ephesians 4: 4-6). 

Before passing judgment on other countries, 
do we make any attempt to understand their 
reasons for taking a stand contrary to our own? 
Or do we “play God,” manifesting only slight, if 
any, traces of divine sympathy and/or wisdom? 

Someone has made the brilliant observation: 
“Whereas the boss looks on the office, God looks 
on the home.” If this be true, how many of us 
can escape the charge of hypocrisy? Note “Fam- 
ily Hypocrisy” in Wesley Quarterly. 

A foreign student expressed amazement on 
hearing an American minister cite our produc- 
tion of the first atomic bombs as proof of the su- 
periority of the Christian to the Communist 
way of life. Do you think the Prince of Peace 
would look on the production of such weapons 
as a major Christian achievement? 

When the people of Japan or Yugoslavia re- 
ceive loans or gifts from our government, how do 
we react? As one, in the character of the good 
Samaritan, glad to pay for the privilege of being 
a party to such a far-sighted policy? Or, like the 
elder brother, one ready to strangle Uncle Sam 
for squandering our resources on foreigners? 

Considering that we Americans annually spend 
more for beverage alcohol than foreign aid, do 
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you think we can really press the claim for rec- 
ognition as a generous people? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why should we discourage the treatment of 
“Pharisee” and “hypocrite” as synonyms? 

2. Does Jesus’ concept of genuine religion in- 
volve a complete break with the Pharisees? Dis- 
cuss. 

3. Why should we not speak of Jesus as 
abolishing the Law? 

4. Where do we stand in danger of “straining 
out a gnat and swallowing a camel”? Discuss. 

5. Do you think there is any danger of mis- 
directed zeal in the Methodism of our day? What 
is its goal? What more important matters does it 
prompt us to ignore or minimize? 


In CLOSING 


After a period of silent searching, call on God 
for help in effecting our deliverance from all 
sham and pretense, that we might live before 
men as in the presence of God, without vanity 
or deceit, and in the presence of God as before 
men, without fear and trembling. 


in Action 


p———The Group 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose in today’s lesson is to 
guide the group in examining their own religious 
professions and practices to make sure their in- 
ner motivations are absolutely sincere and that 
their integrity is without reproach. 

To begin.—Begin by calling the attention of the 
group to the fact that the Pharisees and the 
scribes were the strictest group in the Jewish 
faith. Make clear that we have built up a stereo- 
type concept of the Pharisees as being insincere 
and hypocritical. This grows out of the fact that 
Jesus hurled his greatest criticism toward them, 
criticism that was earned by many of them. But, 
as a group, the Pharisees were as sincerely re- 
ligious as the average churchman today. 

Hypocrisy then is a subtle trait, a condition 
of mind and a disease of the spirit which we may 
have without knowing it. Ask the group to keep 
this in mind as they consider the “woes” in chap- 
ter 23 of Matthew. 

How to proceed.—There are seven woes in the 
Scripture lesson. Divide your group into seven 
subgroups. If there are only seven persons, then 
let these be individual assignments. 

The assignments, from the Gospel of Matthew, 
will run as follows: group 1: 23:13-14; group 
2: 23:15; group 3: 23:16-22; group 4: 23:23-24; 
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group 5: 23:25-26; group 6: 23:27-28; group 7: 
23: 29. 

Ask each group to study the “woe” in their 
passage, and try to discover the particular 
hypocrisy Jesus is pointing out. Try also to de- 
termine whether this is a hypocrisy that the 
Pharisees were conscious of or whether it came 
unconsciously from a wrong motivation. Decide 
what the present-day counterpart of this hypoc- 
risy is. These work groups should select a chair- 
man and a reporter. Give about ten minutes for 
the groups to work on their assignments. 

Call the subgroups back and hear reports 
from each, placing their significant suggestions on 
the blackboard. When this is completed, lead the 
group in considering this question, What was the 
source of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees? Was it 
because they were trying to use their religion 
to serve their own selfish ends? Or was it because 
they had accepted the wrong view of religion? 

In closing.—Turn the discussion from the Phar- 
isees to the present. Ask the group to consider the 
extent to which hypocrisy is a problem in the 
church today. In what areas do we profess one 
thing and in our practice do another? 

Close by asking the group to consider how com- 
plete sincerity and integrity of faith and prac- 
tice can be achieved. Does this have any relation 
to last Sunday’s lesson? Is the answer to be found 
in complete allegiance to the will and purpose of 
God as revealed in Jesus? 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday ends the quar- 
ter. Suggest that members of the group review 
in their minds the experiences of the past quar- 
ter and come prepared to share what has meant 
most to them in this study. 

Indicate that our last session in the series is to 
be a consideration of how the validity and worth 
of our religious life is to be judged. Ask them to 
study Matthew 25:31-46 facing this question, 
On the basis of this story of the last judgment, 
what kind of verdict on my life can I expect? 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Persons with normal, healthy bodies are users 
of a marvelous set of optical instruments. Noth- 
ing that we make even approaches the marvels 
of the system of vision that God made for us. It 
includes built-in features that lead to easy self- 
adjustment. 

Some of these features may be observed, with 
a little effort. (In the class session, members may 
be asked to follow the experiment.) 

Right eye closed, focus your left eye upon the 
tip of your nose. After viewing it carefully, close 
your left eye and focus the right one upon your 
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nose. Now raise your eyes and look off into the 
distance; your nose virtually drops out of the 
visual field. 

Perhaps a comparison may be attempted. 

Hypocrisy is narrow preoccupation with one 
among several possible sets of views. A hypocrite 
is like a person blind in one eye who keeps his 
remaining one fastened upon the tip of his nose. 
His point of view is narrow and limited—but real. 
Though others may insist that he is mistaken, his 
experience leads him to think that he is actually 
looking out at the broad world around him. 


’ Heavy steel railroad wheels are designed to 
revolve about their centers. Sometimes there is 
a blunder which leads to the manufacture of an 
off-center wheel. From classical words for “off” 
and “center,” such a product is termed eccentric. 

Long ago, the mechanical word was applied to 
persons. Anyone whom we consider queer is 
classified as “eccentric.” That is, he or she turns 
on an axle that is displaced from the center. 

So far, so good. Here’s where the difficulty 
arises: by nature, an eccentric wheel is incapa- 


ble of turning in “normal” fashion. It is so made 
that more or less wobble—depending on the de- 
gree to which the axle is displaced—is inevitable. 
There is no way to eliminate wobble without 
boring a new hole and inserting the axle pre- 
cisely in the center. 

Ideally, that is what Christianity seeks to do. 
Men and women who are turning about centers 
displaced by self-interest are “converted”—over- 
hauled—and made to revolve about the one true 
center, God. Superficial changes will never make 
an eccentric wheel run smooth nor give a hypo- 
crite a new center. Some basic alterations are 
essential in either case. 


’& What Jesus blasts as hypocrisy is actually 
quite consistent conduct in the light of a warped 
system of values. Subscribe to the point of view 
undergirding the “hypocrite,” and he instantly 
seems to be both normal and correct. Part of our 
dilemma lies in the tremendous difficulty we have 
in discovering the points at which we have 
twisted ideas—quite apparent to others, but in- 
visible to ourselves. 


March 31: How Shall We Be Judged? 


me——The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 25: 31-46. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Each of your standard guides—Wesley Quar- 
terly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, and 
The International Lesson Annual—should be read 


carefully. See page 16 for other suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What do we mean by judgment? 

II. How are we being judged? 

A. In the loss of the capacities we fail to 

cultivate 

B. In our choice of moral and spiritual seed 
III. Judgment of the present and of the future 
IV. How shall we be judged? 

A. As individuals 

B. On the basis of character 


To BEGIN 


Rist (Adult Student) suggests an Egyptian 
background for Matthew’s parable of the judg- 
ment. Quite apart from its indication of Chris- 
tianity’s indebtedness to religions besides Juda- 
ism, this fact offers evidence of God’s provision 
of himself with a witness among all peoples. 


How To PROCEED 
I. What do we mean by judgment? 


Earlier generations of Christians had little 
doubt as to the answer to this question. John 
Wesley expressed his opinion on the last judg- 
ment: “After the righteous are judged, the King 
will turn to them upon His left hand. . . . The 
joyful sentence of acquittal will then be pro- 
nounced upon those upon the right hand, the 
dreadful sentence of condemnation upon those 
on the left, both of which must remain fixed and 
unmovable as the throne of God.” Quite obvious- 
ly Wesley believed God would divide the whole 
of humanity into two groups and, as Harold De- 
Wolf notes of this view, “condemn all in the one 
class to inescapable and endless torment.” 

The complexity of human personality calls in 
serious question our ability to divide men into 
such well-defined ethical groups. 
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Sociologists have further complicated the 
problem through discovery of the far-reaching 
influence of the environment on human char- 
acter. If human life can do so little to resist the 
shaping influence of the environmental potter, 
how can a just God hold the individual respon- 
sible for the sin of society? 

Certain Christians have welcomed the chance 
to join hands with psychologists and sociologists 
in battle against the traditional view of the judg- 
ment. Unable to reconcile the picture of God as 
even-handed Judge with their belief in him as 
loving Father, they emphasize Matthew 20:1-16 
and disregard Matthew 25: 31-46. 

Despite this alliance between certain social 
scientists and one wing of Christian thought, be- 
lief in some kind of judgment still characterizes 
the main stream of Christian thought. It was, 
however, not a modern psychologist, but an an- 
cient Christian, the Apostle Paul, who lamented: 
“IT do not understand my own actions. For I do 
not do what I want, but I do the very thing I 
hate” (Romans 7:15). 

While sociologists have pointed out new limita- 
tions on human freedom, they have not disproved 
its existence. Men still deserve credit for resist- 
ance to temptation. 

The argument that God cannot be both Father 
and Judge carries little weight unless we think 
of fatherhood along sentimental lines and that 
of judgeship in arbitrary or vindictive terms. In- 
deed, unless we stand ready to deny the freedom 
that distinguishes us as human beings, we have 
little room for complaint against God’s perform- 


“The character ... of our reaping will be anticipated in 
our sowing.” 
ligious News Sei 















ance in the role of Judge. For if such freedom 
belongs to the realm of fact, we stand responsible 
for our thoughts, deeds, and ambitions. 

By the same token, if responsible, we can 
hardly deny the existence of any valid ground 
for judgment. Quite the contrary, the Christian 
view of man as a creature of freedom, dignity, and 
responsibility, or simply a moral personality, 
would seem to call for a positive relation between 
an individual’s responsible actions and their con- 
sequences. 

In Moral Principles in the Bible Ben Kimpel 
declares that the “one aspect of human life.. . 
not finally subject to accidents is the correlation 
between moral integrity and moral maturity.” 1 
Biblical writers express this same idea under dif- 
ferent figures. When the main stress falls on the 
idea that our responsible human choices car- 
ry in their train consequences over which we 
have no control, we can hardly question the 
justice of God’s judgment without also challeng- 
ing man’s humanity. 


II. How are we being judged? 


If we define judgment as the inevitability of 
consequences from one’s actions, regardless of 
what may or may not happen at some future time 
before the judgment seat of Christ, we are even 
now being judged. And not arbitrarily or vin- 
dictively, but with a judgment we bring on our- 
selves through our own action or inaction. 

A. In the loss of the capacities we fail to cul- 
tivate—Any farmer will tell you that the treat- 
ment accorded a crop at any period in its develop- 
ment will affect for good or ill the next stage of 
its growth. He will tell you that from this prin- 
ciple there is no escape. 

We find the same stern principle in operation 
—everywhere, all the time, and in every area of 
human endeavor. Just as weeds possess the 
neglected garden, just as disease shakes the 
neglected body, just as dullness overtakes the 
neglected mind, so moral decay overtakes the 
neglected will, so spiritual lethargy blights the 
neglected soul. What we are does not depend 
solely on God’s gift of life; it depends in consider- 
able measure on whether and how we use that 
gift. If we cultivate it as we ought, we can as- 
sure ourselves of a good harvest. By the same 
token, if we fail to do so, we must regard the un- 
happy consequences as a judgment we have 
brought on ourselves. 

B. In our choice of moral and spiritual seed.— 
“The harvest multiplies the effect of the sower’s 
labor,” declared Evangelist G. A. Findlay, “but 
it multiplies exactly that effect and nothing else.” 
Jesus makes it very clear that the character, 
though not necessarily the quantity, of our reap- 
ing will be anticipated in our sowing. See Mat- 
thew 7:16-20. 


1 Moral Principles in the Bible, by Ben Kimpel, Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 
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Note how this principle underlies the Beati- 
tudes in Matthew 5:3-11. Observe that not one 
of these spiritual achievements entails any 
promise whatever of material benefit. In each 


instance, the reward and the quest are exactly 
fitted one to the other. 


III. Judgment of the present and of the future 


Two facts suggested in today’s Scripture de- 
serve special attention. One has to do with the 
Judge, the Son of man, elsewhere identified as 
Jesus. Jesus appears as the messenger and mir- 
ror of the righteousness which here becomes the 
condition for the inheritance of eternal life. 

The lesson also indicates that citizenship in 
God’s kingdom hinges on manifestation of the 
same brand of goodness that prompted men to 
hail Jesus as the Son of God, Savior, and Lord. 
They seemed to feel that the world of space, time, 
and sense cannot possibly contain the fruit of 
such goodness. Matthew seems to be saying that, 
as surely as the farmer who sowed wheat last 
November can expect to reap wheat this com- 
ing June, man’s reaping in the realm of the moral 
and spiritual will be of one piece with his sow- 
ing, here and now and also in the hereafter. 


IV. How shall we be judged? 


A. As individuals—Notice how no racial, na- 
tional, or geographical considerations enter into 
this parable. They are judged as individuals (see 
Ezekiel 18). This does not mean that God will 
hold us fully responsible for those habits and ac- 
tions in the shaping of which the environment 
has played a dominant role. If we would make 
allowances in such cases, so will God! 

B. On the basis of character.—Jesus’ parable 
of the judgment leaves no room for doubt that our 
final destiny shall be based on character rather 
than reputation. The difference between the just 
and the unjust does not lie in the fact that the lat- 
ter under no circumstances would come to the 
aid of the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the 
imprisoned. The rejected group would have min- 
istered to Jesus for an ulterior reason, not just be- 
cause he was human and stood in need of help, 
but because he was God and could do far more 
for them than they for him. By the same token, 
the just are accepted because they minister to 
him for no other reason than that they see him 
as a human being in need of help that is within 
their power to give. 

Before arriving at the point where we spon- 
taneously react sympathetically and generously 
to the needy, we must learn to care. See the 
discussion under “When Will the Judgment 
Be?” (Wesley Quarterly). 

Why did the unjust not see Jesus in the beggar 
at the gate? the starving traveler by the road- 
side? Was it because he belonged to the ranks 
of the disinherited? the hated Samaritans? the 
ritually impure? 





Our April Lessons 

“Life’s Final Triumph” is Unit V in this 
series and includes the lessons for the first 
three Sundays in April. This unit is planned 
to show that, as in the case of Jesus, loyalty 
to God in the midst of suffering and hard- 
ship is crowned with victory. 

“The Beginnings of Man and His Faith in 
God” is the title of the five-session unit 
beginning on April 28. 


The weekly lesson topics are: 
April 7: The Significance of Suffering 
April 14: “Hosanna!”—“Crucify!” 
April 21: He Lives—Therefore, Make Dis- 
ciples 
April 28: God’s Greatest Creation 


“A Continuing Victory” by Harold A. 
Bosley can be used with the Easter lesson. 











Could the answer be that nothing mattered 
except the unfortunate man’s humanity? The 
implication seems to be that enjoyment of the 
divine fatherhood in the hereafter hinges on our 
recognition of human brotherhood here and now. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why have some psychologists questioned the 
whole idea of judgment? What understanding of 
judgment underlies their criticism? 

2. Why does rejection of the principle of judg- 
ment represent a challenge to man’s humanity? 

3. How does judgment take place in the here 
and now? Discuss. 

4. How does Matthew relate the judgment of 
the present to that of the future? 

5. How do you think God judges men’s deeds? 
Does he take into consideration the variety of 
circumstances under which they wage the battle 
for character? Discuss. 

6. How do you reconcile your belief in God 
as loving Father and holy Judge? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Have the ablest writer of your class rewrite to- 
day’s Scripture in the form of a dramatic read- 
ing in the first person singular, using Matthew 
25: 34-45. Three persons will be needed for this 
dramatized version of Jesus’ famous parable: the 
first, to do the lines of the King or the Son of 
man; the second, those of the just; and the third, 
those of the unjust. 

Another plan would be to have a member of 
the class read the entire parable, preferably from 
the Revised Standard Version. For no matter 
what anybody says on this lesson, it will not 
likely drive home the point with nearly so much 
punch as this matchless parable. It is more than 
just the basis of today’s lesson; it is today’s les- 
son. 
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r——The Group in Action 





e——FKrom Literature and Life 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose-—Our purpose for this lesson is to 
help members of the group see what really mat- 
ters in the eyes of God, what values are inde- 
structible, what way of life will receive the 
Father’s approval. 

To begin.—Begin today’s lesson with a conver- 
sation about the values received from this three 
months of study. Remind the group that three 
units of study have been considered: Meeting the 
Needs of Body and Spirit, The Church and Its 
Evangelical Mission, and Human Destiny and 
Man’s Relation to Jesus the Christ. Point out that 
this study should have brought to us a better 
understanding of our discipleship. 

Ask members of the group to share in a sen- 
tence or two, what this study and group activity 
has meant to them. When all have shared, indi- 
cate that it is fitting that this study be closed 
with a consideration of the basis of God’s judg- 
ment on our lives. 

How to proceed.—Put on the blackboard this 
caption: What we judge our friends by. Under 
this caption make a list of qualities and attain- 
ments such as contribution to the community, 
success in their vocation, the amount of posses- 
sions, their strength of character. 

When this list is complete, read or have read 
Jesus’ parable of the last judgment in Matthew 
25:31-46. Now ask what Jesus says is the basis 
of his Father’s judgment. The answer—what we 
do in meeting the needs of our fellow men. 

Now move to this consideration: Why is this 
concern for the needs of men put above the re- 
quirement of ethical conduct or the acceptance 
of creed? What did Jesus put as the highest law 
of life? Was it not love for God and man? Ask 
the group to face this question: In this day of 
impersonal, institutional charity, how does the 
Christian show his concern for the needs of his 
fellow men? 

In closing.—Close the session by asking when 
we receive God’s judgment. Is it only in the last 
days, or does God judge us all the time? Leave 
sufficient time for a period of meditation and 
prayer during which each member of the group 
will be given opportunity to express his dedica- 
tion to Christ and to those in need. 

Looking ahead.—It will be well to plan another 
week-night session to review any projects that 
have grown out of these sessions and to plan for 
any new ones for the coming quarter. 

Indicate the study for the new quarter (see 
page 29). Ask that the Scripture material be read. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Jesus’ message in the lesson passage is some- 
times interpreted to mean, “Get busy doing good; 
that will guarantee good treatment from God in 
the Judgment.” 

Such a view is much too narrow. For in the 
example Jesus gives, the “just” exhibit love in 
action—without deliberately setting out to do so. 
That is by no means the same thing as resolving 
to show how good and kind one is. 

Small Dorothy, sent to the crossroads store for 
a jug of vinegar, forgot what she was going after. 
Unabashed, she marched up to the counter and 
stuck the bottle under the storekeeper’s nose. 

“Smell this,” she said. “Give me a quart.” 

Dorothy’s action demonstrated ingenuity. But 
she did not plan to be ingenious. By trying to 
show how smart she was, the child would have 
succeeded only in being a smart aleck. 

So with love for fellow men. Those who set 
out to prove their Christian charity usually suc- 
ceed in revealing their self-centeredness. 


’ There are intimate ties between results and 
motives. Inevitably, the latter color the former. 
This problem is‘ the heart of a great modern 
literary work. In his Murder in the Cathedral, 
T. S. Eliot portrays the struggles of Thomas 4 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury in a troubled 
era. Becket was murdered in the year 1170. 

As Eliot tells the story, the churchman knew 
his actions were likely to result in death. He 
was willing—even eager—to become a martyr 
for his beliefs. And it was his conviction that 
martyrdom is the most glorious crown that any 
man can win. Yet he was not altogether sure of 
his own motive for desiring to become a martyr. 
So he ponders whether he is in danger of seeking 
to do the right thing for the wrong reason. 


’ “Better race relations” is generally listed as a 
major goal for this generation of Americans. Even 
persons who doubt the wisdom of Supreme Court 
action are likely to agree that tensions and fric- 
tions need to be reduced. It is the right thing 
to work for change in this aspect of social life. 

Yet even here there is no escape from the prob- 
lem of motivation. In this, as in every other type 
of crusade, some persons become crusaders large- 
ly to exhibit themselves and gain prestige. Others 
quite frankly insist on racial changes in order to 
give America a better reputation in other parts 
of the world. This argument degenerates into a 
plea for internal progress—not actually for the 
sake of the oppressed, but in order to fight com- 
munism abroad. 
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UNIT V: THE METHODIST CHURCH AT WORK 





Mareh 3: What Is 


The Church’s Work? 


m——The Leader in Action 








By ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


You are beginning a five weeks’ course on “The 
Methodist Church at Work.” The good attendance 
and intensified interest of the Lenten period 
makes it one of your best teaching opportunities 
of the year. 

Some benefits to be gained through studying 
“The Methodist Church at Work” are: (1) deeper 
appreciation and concern for the work of the 
church, (2) higher morale for your students as 
they see the forces of the church in action, (3) 
better participation in and support of your local 
church, and (4) more abundant personality de- 
velopment for those who participate and support. 

What you do in these five weeks will be a real 
demonstration of one of the major points made 
in this unit, namely, the effectiveness of our 
great church depends upon the consecration of its 
lay workers. You will want to be especially alert 
to evangelism opportunities among members of 
your class. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Your purpose in this first lesson is to arouse 
interest in the subject and to answer the ques- 
tion, What is the church’s work? Read carefully 
the explanation given in Adult Student. As you 
read, mark the most interesting places.. How can 
you use the pictures and illustrations as teaching 
aids? 

Look through your church office or ask your 
pastor for other teaching helps, such as member- 
ship-training books and especially the 1956 Dis- 
cipline. See page 32 for other suggestions. 





Mr. VeRrsTEEG is pastor of the Grovepo:'t Methodist Church, 
Groveport, Ohio. 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 


Read the article by Nolan B. Harmon on page 
1 in the magazine section. 

Perhaps a session of your church’s quarterly 
conference or official board is scheduled in the 
next five weeks. Attending that meeting as a class 
might be a good learning experience. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church’s work is to do God’s will 
II. In all the world 
III. In all of life 


To BrEcIN 


Explain that your purpose in this unit is to 
attempt to see the over-all picture of the church, 
to feel its importance, and to emphasize each 
person’s part in its work. 

Introduce the entire unit, showing the relation 
of the lessons to each other and to the unit as 
a whole. Explain that in these five lessons the 
class will study together: the work of the church, 
the way we work, what we work with, making the 
program work, and how it works in the local 
church. The emphasis will be on practical matters. 


How To ProcreEep 
I. The church’s work is to do God’s will 


Refer to the experiences of Jesus, Paul, and 
Peter as told in the daily Bible readings. They 
all stirred up hornets’ nests when they insisted 
that the only religion that “works” is the religion 
that is put to work. Notice also that their religion 
put them to work. 

Suggest to your class that a characteristic of 
Christianity is the will to work. We tend in- 
stinctively to evaluate people more by what they 
do than by what they say. Words that are not 
united to action are useless, like a steering wheel 
not connected to the wheels. Jesus was convinced 
the kingdom of heaven does not belong to those 
who go about exclaiming, “Lord! Lord!” but to 
those who do the will of God (Matthew 7:21). 

To understand what the church’s work is, we 
must also understand the why of it. From the be- 
ginning Christ called men to do something (Mat- 
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thew 4:19). The church has a sense of being 
divinely commissioned to “carry forward the 
work which Christ has committed to his church.” 

It is not enough simply to do something. The 
history of religion is choked with examples of men 
who thought they were serving God but were 
not, of men, who, thinking to please God, did 
things that God had not commanded. 

Ask your class to give examples of jobs the 
church does. Have a prepared list, containing 
examples given by Marvin and others that come 
to your mind. As various jobs are named, list 
them on the blackboard. Try to classify them 
under the headings: “Within the Church” and 
“Outside the Church.” Some jobs will be both. 

When most members have had a chance to vol- 
unteer, ask, Why does the church do these jobs? 
Among the common responses will be: Because 
there is a need for this work. Because we feel the 
desire to share the good things of the Christian 
life with others. Show how these jobs express 
God’s will for man. 


II. In all the world 


As Christians it is our faith that God is both 
Creator and Lord of the universe. If this is so, 
then it follows that no man may fence any part 
of it off and exclude God. 

Remind your class of Wesley’s famous motto: 
The world is my parish. God’s will does not stop 
with the walls of the church. To say this does not 
minimize, but magnifies the importance of what 
takes place within the church. 

Obtain copies of your church’s budget for the 
class members. If the dollars they give for the 
church’s work could talk, that money would tell 
about jobs being done to make God’s will known 
in all the world. Use your budget to illustrate the 
various work phases Marvin describes in Adult 
Student. 

Probably the largest single item in your 
church’s budget is your pastor’s salary. The work 
of the church is dependent on consecrated work- 
ers. How long has it been since your church sent 
someone into full-time Christian service? 

Note the amount of money your church spends 
for the upkeep of its physical plant. What is the 
relation of adequate facilities to the work of the 
church as a whole? 

Now point out that some of the money given 
for the church’s work speaks many foreign lan- 
guages. Much of the world-wide work of the 
church may be grouped in your budget under the 
heading, “World Service and Benevolence,” of 
which a large amount goes for missions. 


III. In all of life 

Not only is the church’s work world-wide, it 
is also life-wide. The Social Creed states that 
The Methodist Church has “followed Christ in 
laboring to bring the whole of life, with its ac- 
tivities, possessions, and relationships, into con- 
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Additional Resources* 


Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1956. The Methodist Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

The Story of Methodism, by Luccock, Hutch- 
inson, and Goodloe. Abingdon Press. $4.00. 

The Organization of The Methodist Church, 
by Nolan B. Harmon. Abingdon Press. 
$3.75. 

The Local Church in Methodism, by Costen 
J. Harrell. Abingdon Press, 1953. 50 cents. 

Understanding The Methodist Church, by 
Nolan B. Harmon. Abingdon Press, 1955. 
$2.00. 


*May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 











formity with the will of God.” In addition to the 
work of missions, the World Service dollar also 
supports these working arms of the church: 

Board of Education 

Board of Evangelism 

Board of Lay Activities 

Board of Temperance 

Board of World Peace 

Board of Hospitals and Homes 

Board of Social and Economic Relations 

Board of Pensions 

Television, Radio and Film Commission 

American Bible Society 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers 

The American University 

Pensions for Deaconesses 

You might suggest that money the church 
spends on itself corresponds roughly to the 
money the good Samaritan spent to equip him- 
self for his journey and to provide the neces- 
saries of his life. The money earmarked for 
World Service can be said to represent the coins 
the Samaritan used to pay for the care of the 
injured man. 

Have the class note the areas of life in which 
the church is actively proclaiming God’s will. 
It is the church’s belief that these are matters of 
concern to God. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, speaking to the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, said: 

“It is a matter of spiritual concern that the 
per capita annual income of China is $23; that 
the per capita annual income of India is $43; 
. . . that the per capita annual income of the 
United States of America is $1500. These dispar- 
ities in income are reflected in disparities in liv- 
ing conditions. Brothers must face these facts to- 
gether. There are 80 million cases of malaria in 
India today. One million die from malaria every 
year. Yet we know that .. . we can eradicate 
malaria from India in four years. These are 
spiritual problems, because justice for our 
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brothers is a spiritual problem. . . . It is well nigh 
blasphemy to talk about the love of God and to 
declare that such issues are not the concern of 
the sons of God. . .. men and women who kneel 
at our altars must leave their gifts and go out 
to become right with their brothers. This we do 
that Christ’s love may become regnant among 
men.” 1 

All the works of Christian love performed by 
the church in all the areas of life listed in the 
lesson is romantic and thrilling work! You might 
tell of those who make a spiritual adventure of 
giving anonymously and without thought of re- 
turn. Through World Service work we help those 
who never see us helping. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What work needs to be done on your church 
building? On your parsonage? Is this work less, 
equally, or more important than giving money to 
buy a roof for a mission church in Africa? Why? 

2. In what proportion—75 per cent to 25 per 
cent, 60 per cent to 40 per cent, 50 per cent to 50 
per cent—do you think your church’s budget 
should be divided between work inside the church 
and work outside? How could this be done? 

3. Do you think The Methodist Church should 
employ a lobbyist in Washington, D.C.? Would 
there be advantages? Disadvantages? What goes 
on there that is the church’s business? 

4. When, years ago in England, clergymen of- 
ferred to help arbitrate a coal mines dispute, one 
man said it was no more the clergymen’s job 
than it was his job to help interpret the church’s 
creeds. What do you think of this? 

5. Can you think of any work the church 
should be doing but is not? Why should the 
church be doing it? 

6. If your children showed the desire, would 
you encourage them to go into full-time church 
service? Why? 

7. Would you be willing to support your church 
in a campaign to clean out obscene literature from 
the newsstands? Is this the church’s work? Why? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize by saying that just as the good 
Samaritan felt compelled to do something when 
confronted with need, so The Methodist Church 
has work to do. It works to bring God’s will to 
all of life in all the world. This is not a substitute 
for spirituality, but gives substance to spirituality. 

Next week we will see how The Methodist 
Church patterns its work. Encourage the class to 
study the lesson in Adult Student, perhaps men- 
tioning the names of some people whose stories 
they will read there. It may be appropriate to 
close the session by thanking God for the oppor- 
tunities to be his fellow workmen. 

1 From “We Intend to Stay Together,” by G. Bromley Oxnam, 


reported in Current Religious Thought, July-August, 1954. Copy- 
right, G. Bromley Oxnam. 





The Group in Action 


By PAUL B. MAVES 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Unit planning.—The purpose of this unit of 
lessons is to enable the group members (1) to 
learn more about the nature of The Methodist 
Church as reflected in its organization and opera- 
tion, (2) to evaluate the relation of their local 
church to the church as a whole, and (3) to dis- 
cover how to make that relation more meaningful 
and helpful. 

See page 32 for some sources of additional in- 
formation. The class members should be en- 
couraged to buy the 1956 Discipline. 

Your pastor and your district superintendent 
may be called on for information. A layman or 
minister who has been a delegate to the General 
Conference can help you get a clearer picture 
of its operation. Charts are excellent for present- 
ing information so the group will remember it. 

The daily Bible readings (Adult Student) will 
help you evaluate the structure and purpose of 
the church. Some knowledge of how and why 
this structure came into being will throw addi- 
tional light on the nature of Methodism. 

Encourage the members to state all their ques- 
tions about Methodism. Allow criticism to 
emerge. Then try to find out if the criticism is 
justified or is based upon lack of information. 

If suggestions for improvement are made that 
go beyond the local church, note that lesson 4 
points out how the local church can influence the 
operation cf the church as a whole. Suggestions 
for improvement in the program of the local 
church may be passed on to the quarterly confer- 
ence. 

A committee should be appointed well ahead 
of time to plan the unit. It may divide the respon- 
sibilities among the members. They might take 
turns leading the discussions. 

If your church’s fourth quarterly conferences 
occur near the study of this unit, encourage all 
the members of the group to attend. If some mem- 
bers have not seen the official board in action, 
make arrangements for them to attend a regular 
meeting of that body. In order to see the Meth- 
odist government and way of working contrasted 
with other denominations, members of the com- 
mittee or the group might be instructed to find 
out how other churches in the community operate 
and what their peculiar emphases are. This could 
be done by interview or by reading. 

Do not hurry this study. If interest warrants 
and if there are more questions than can be an- 





Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, 
Drew University. 
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swered in these five sessions, spread the study 
over a longer time. 

Purpose.—The objective for this session is to 
have the group members think about the ultimate 
purpose of the church. What are we trying to 
accomplish through all our activities? Why does 
the church exist? Is there one fundamental 
purpose? Or a multiplicity of purposes? 

In preparation for the session look up the pas- 
sages in the New Testament which throw some 
light upon the reason for the church’s existence. 

To open.—Remind the group of the varied 
activities that go on in the church. List them on 
the board. Ask, Why are we doing these things? 
What purposes are we serving? 

How to proceed.—Have the members of the 
group state what they see to be the purpose and 
functions of the church. Write their answers on 
the board. Let there be a general discussion. 

The committee members or the discussion 
leader might suggest other purposes, bringing out 
the differences of opinion which may exist about 
the purpose of the church. These might include: 
(1) Some say the purpose of the church is to save 
individual souls. Others say that its purpose is 
to bring into being a new fellowship, a redeemed 


society. (2) Some say its purpose is to develop 
and guard the morality of the community. Others 
say it is concerned primarily with teaching and 
defending correct doctrines. (3) Some say its 
purpose is to persuade persons to follow Christ. 
Others say that it is responsible only for proclaim- 
ing the gospel or for witnessing to the gospel. 
(4) Some say the church’s chief purpose is to 
spread a knowledge of biblical truth and increase 
Bible reading. Others say it is more important 
to win church members and increase attendance 
upon the services and sacraments. 

Following this discussion, turn to passages in 
the Bible which speak of the church’s purpose. 
Have individuals read various passages. See if it 
is possible to frame a statement that will include 
these ideas. Perhaps the group would accept some 
such statement as: It is the purpose of the church 
to carry on the ministry of Christ in bringing 
among men an increased love toward God and 
neighbor. 

In closing—Summarize the discussion. A 
prayer for increased insight into the purpose of 
the church and of dedication to that purpose 
would be in order. A suitable hymn would be 
“The Church’s One Foundation.” 


March 10: Methodism’s Work Pattern 


p__the Leader in Action 


By ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You can render your church and your class 
members a real service this Sunday. You will be 
dealing with the heart of The Methodist Church; 
with what it is, with what it will become. You 
will be dealing with the secret of energy by 
which people can literally add accomplishments 
to their lives and pour resources into the work 
of the Kingdom. You will want to be both thank- 
ful and humble before this opportunity. 

After a careful reading of the material in Adult 
Student, make a simple list of the headings into 
which the lesson is divided. Notice the order of 
development: a situation, a man, an organiza- 
tion, a deep spiritual experience, a source of 
power, people then and today. 

If you have at home or in the church office a 
copy of Endless Line of Splendor, by Halford E. 
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Luccock, published by The Advance for Christ 
and His Church, but now out of print, you will find 
there vividly told episodes. A good short history 
of The Methodist Church will set your imagina- 
tion going. The Historical Statement in the Dis- 
cipline will be useful. See page 32 for further 
suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The pattern’s growth through need 
II. The pattern’s power through conversion 
III. The pattern’s personnel through laymen 


To BEGIN 


Open the lesson by pointing out to your class 
that each of us uses a work pattern. 

For example, a housewife uses a work pattern. 
She has certain jobs that must be done: a house 
to care for, children to be reared, meals to pre- 
pare, dishes to wash, clothes to attend to, pur- 
chases to make. The children’s singing game, 
“This is the way we wash our clothes, so early 
Monday morning,” is a description of a work 
pattern. 

In turn, each specific job has its specific work 
pattern. For example, each housewife has a work 
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pattern for the job of washing dishes, cleaning 
the house. 


How To PROcEED 
I. The pattern’s growth through need 


Your class will readily agree that we all use 
work patterns and that generally the efficiency 
of the pattern largely determines both the quan- 
tity and quality of the work produced. 

Invite your class to analyze some of the factors 
involved in efficient work: 

1. The clarity with which the job is recognized. 

2. The energy available. 

3. The tools or appliances available. 

4, Efficient method, including proper timing, 
order, and control. 

5. The person doing the work. 

The fourth factor, efficient method, comes close 
to what we mean by “work pattern.” Obviously, 
this is determined by all the other factors. 

Basic to it all, of course, is the awareness of a 
job to be done. Methodism’s work pattern is job- 
engineered. It is tailor-made to meet needs. 

Guide the class in reviewing Marvin’s descrip- 
tion of Wesley’s England. If you feel so moved, 
you might lead your class in prayer at this point, 
offering your sincere thanks to God that he has 
given us, not only a Christian conscience which 
is repelled by evil, but also the promise that he 
is with us in our efforts to bring our society into 
conformity with his will. 

It is precisely here that Methodism’s work 
pattern begins to be formed: in defining exactly 
what needs to be done, what the job is. It is im- 

portant to the future life of the church that you 
impress upon your class the truth of Marvin’s 
statement: “Methodist organizations grew to 
meet needs as they arose...” 

In all the evil conditions of eighteenth-century 
England, we may nevertheless suppose that there 
were many good and pious people who recog- 
nized that their society was sorely in need. No 
doubt many of them asked, Why does God let 
these sorry conditions continue? Suggest to your 
class that never in all history has God been 
“letting” man go needy. He was meeting men’s 
needs in Moses and the prophets. He did and 
does it most completely in Christ. He did it again 
through John Wesley. He will do it through us if 
we give ourselves as instruments of his will. 

The job to be done in Wesley’s England was 
clear: the poor needed the gospel preached to 
them, Christian discipline needed to be practiced 
in daily life, the hearts of men needed to be 
captured for Christ. Many specific evils became 
target areas for God’s work: debtors’ prisons, 
gin drinking, cold formalism in worship, dissipa- 
tion among all classes. 

Conditions on the North American continent 
differed from conditions in Wesley’s England. 
As clearly shown in the lesson, to meet different 
needs Methodism in America developed different 





Methodist Television, Radio and Film Commission 


Wesley’s conversion as portrayed by the motion-picture 
film bearing his name. 


work patterns cut to these needs. One notable 
instance of this is seen in the circuit riders. This 
was nothing less than a special tactic for bringing 
the gospel to a fantastically mobile and scattered 
population. 

Here you will wish to compare the highly 
organized work pattern of modern Methodism 
(though you will wait for a later lesson to go 
into it fully). To meet modern needs Methodism 
works in new patterns. To take the gospel into 
every home today, we do not call on dedicated 
saddle-bag preachers—immensely successful in 
their situation. We use modern means, includ- 
ing the Television, Radio and Film Commission; 
and we call on lay evangelistic visitors. The 
methods of Methodism change; always there is 
method. 

This characteristic of our church, its passion 
for spiritual efficiency, is traceable directly to 
the personality of John Wesley. “An institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a man” is espe- 
cially true of The Methodist Church’s organiza- 
tion. You may refer here to the description of 
Wesley’s organizational ability given in Adult 
Student. This organizational genius was the im- 
plement that could effectively apply power to 
meet the needs of his day. John Wesley needed 
the power. 


II. The pattern’s power through conversion 


Just as a machine is useless without power 
intake, just as an organism is dead without 
energy, so all the organization of the church would 
be meaningless without a truly vital spiritual 
dynamic. 

Though to make thought vivid we often speak 
of the church as machinery, we do well to re- 
member that more basically the church is a living 
body composed of living people as members. 

Make certain you read again the story of Pente- 
cost in the second chapter of Acts. Substantially, 
what happened at Pentecost was this: A group 
of people waited together, in a body, expectantly. 
Suddenly they received the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This is a recurrent happening. The parallel 
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between Pentecost and Aldersgate is strong. 
Wesley, the man with the work pattern, was sud- 
denly empowered. 

No matter how efficient our work pattern, in 
and of itself it can do nothing. Energy is neces- 
sary. A bullet without a powder charge is just a 
dud; a powder charge without a pellet is just a 
big noise. Power and means for exploiting (mak- 
ing the most of) that power must come together. 
They did at Aldersgate. The ignition was turned 
on and the circuit was closed. That is what we 
mean when we say someone was “galvanized into 
action.” Wesley was. 

Your class may be interested in knowing what 
the words were which brought John Wesley to 
his heart-warming experience. They probably bid 
fair as the most power-packed words ever penned. 
One of the minor prophets had written them in 
the Old Testament (Habakkuk 2:4). Paul found 
them, and they became the driving force of his 
life. Centuries later Martin Luther made them 
the battle cry of the Reformation: “The just shall 
live by faith!” Luther wrote a commentary on 
Romans in which he dwelt on the fact that “faith 
is an energy in the heart.” It was when he heard 
those words read that John Wesley felt the heat 
of that energy burning fiercely within his own 
heart. 

You will want to let the record speak for it- 
self in showing how effective this spiritual power 
became in Wesley and his followers. In addition 
to the activities listed in the lesson Halford Luc- 
cock gives this sample: 

“In over 50 years he travelled, mostly on horse- 
back, more than 225,000 miles and preached 
40,000 sermons. Many times he would cover in- 
credible distances, 70 or 80 miles in a day, once 
doing 90 miles in 20 hours. During the week of 
April 20, 1747, he preached 15 times in 13 differ- 
ent places. He visited Ireland 42 times. For more 
than 50 years, he averaged 800 sermons a year. 
At the age of 85, over a period of eight weeks, he 
preached 80 times.” 1 

Guide your class to see that the church’s great- 
est power, channelled through words and ideas, 
comes from God. In his essay on The Energies of 
Men, William James says: 

“Conversions . . . form another way in which 
bound energies are let loose. They unify us, and 
put a stop to ancient mental interferences. The 
result is freedom, and often a great enlargement 
of power.” 

The church’s work pattern still depends for 
its effectiveness on the appropriation of this 
power. 


III. The pattern’s personnel through laymen 


In all our talk of organization and of receivers 
of power, we must finally come to the truth 
that they are people. 





21From Endless Line of Splendor, by Halford E. Luccock. 
The Advance for Christ and His Church. ag (in 1950, by Bishop 
William C. Martin and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
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You, as a teacher in the church school, demon- 
strate this. Wonderfully organized as is the educa- 
tional program of The Methodist Ghurch, and 
even though it is, as we think, a channel for the 
power of the Holy Spirit, finally “it all depends 
on you” and others like you giving self in service. 
As you take up the final section of this lesson 
with your students, you may do it in the humble 
knowledge that you practice what you preach. 

Point out that God has consistently chosen 
to depend on laymen. Among the major prophets 
in the Old Testament only one, Ezekiel, was a pro- 
fessional priest. Christianity began, and at its best 
has always remained, as a layman’s movement. 
In the best sense of the word, Christianity is for 
amateurs. Methodism began re-emphasizing this 
strength. More important than to be trained in 
scholarship and ordained at the hands of a bishop 
—and Wesley was both—was to be “full of mercy 
and good fruits” and ordained by the pierced 
hands of Christ. 

The names of early Methodist laymen who 
made God’s work their business—as those named 
in Adult Student—are held in a certain glory by 
us and, we think, are precious to God. In addition 
to those mentioned, there were many others, in- 
cluding Tom Walsh who was dragged through 
the streets by a mob and who had worked him- 
self out before he was thirty. 

Nor is the lay emphasis of Methodism confined 
to history. Your class may be interested to know 
that one of Methodism’s most beloved leaders, 
the present executive secretary of the Board of 
Evangelism, Harry Denman, is a layman. At one 
annual conference last year, another layman was 
presented to the conference for special com- 
mendation. In his own local church during the 
previous year, he had made one thousand evange- 
listic calls—a grand record for a volunteer lay 
worker! The members of that conference paid 
him a tribute of grateful applause while he stood 
before them, hunched over his crutches. 

If it is true that our work pattern is cut to our 
needs, we must not allow that pattern to be cut 
to smaller size because we need but do not get 
lay participation. 

Your class should know that this part of the 
lesson ties in directly with one of the major em- 
phases of our church’s work pattern for this four- 
year period: “the marshalling and training of vol- 
unteer man power and woman power for more 
adequate and effective lay leadership and lay 
participation in and through the local church.” 

The terms “marshalling” and “training” are 
not carelessly chosen. In the army of God’s 
“Christian soldiers” gold-bricking is intolerable. 
No army succeeds with officers alone. In the bru- 
tal and sorrowful business of war, we have 
learned a lesson we ought to apply to the Chris- 
tian crusade: The backbone of an army is the 
infantryman. His ability, devotion, and heroism 
are the indispensable factors. This is more true 
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of the church. The importance of this fact justi- 
fies our touching on it strongly at two points in 
this unit. 

Your class should see that whenever God faces 
man’s need, lovingly determined to “do something 
about it,” God also asks, “Whom shall I send?” 
God’s power must meet a response in manpower. 
(Compare Isaiah 6:8.) 

You may wish to ask your class for a list of 
jobs done by laymen in the church. When the 
list seems to be coming to an end, ask the ques- 
tion this way: What work could be done in our 
church without the help of laymen? 

Be careful that you do not present the matter 
of lay participation to your class in such a way 
that the members are placed on the defensive. 
Try rather to present the opportunities for serv- 
ice as a positive challenge to be used by a great 
Power in a great cause. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think the work pattern of The Meth- 
odist Church is influenced more by its heredity 
from the past or by its environment? What makes 
you think so? 

2. Would you agree that “the work pattern 
is made for man, not man for the work pattern”? 
Explain what you would mean by that. 

3. Discuss Wesley’s advice: “Be diligent. Never 
be unemployed, . . . triflingly employed, never 
trifle away time.” How is it possible to be “always 
abounding in the work of the Lord”? 

4. The Methodist Church today demands the 
highest professional training for its ministers. In 
what ways can we more effectively train laymen 
and laywomen? Do you think this is important? 
Why? 

5. Compare Wesley’s England with our Amer- 
ica. Do you sée any points at which the social 
conditions are similar? What are some points of 
difference? 

6. Marvin tells us the Methodist class meeting 
began as a means for raising money. What does 
this suggest to you about the why of the growth 
of Methodism’s work pattern? How does this 
compare with the experience of the New Testa- 
ment church? (See Acts 6:1-8.) 

7. A work pattern still in the experimental 
stages is known as the “group ministry.” In this, 
a number of churches may share a staff of min- 
isters made up of specialists. How could this 
experiment be said to be a work pattern created 
to meet the needs of our day? What do you think 
of its possibilities for success? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize by saying that the Methodist work 
pattern has grown in answer to the needs of men. 
There is need for it still. It stands ready for use. 
God stands always prepared to empower it. 
Great things can happen when we all stand to 
battle stations. 


pe——The Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The aim of this lesson is to enable 
the class members to discover the special char- 
acteristics or peculiar emphases of Methodism 
and to evaluate the strengths and the weaknesses 
of these distinctive features. 

Why has Methodism been characterized by re- 
ligious fervor and the warm heart? Why has 
Methodism been so active in founding institu- 
tions? Why has it a tendency to develop organiza- 
tional machinery? Does The Methodist Church 
have a special contribution to make to the whole 
Church? Has The Methodist Church maintained 
its peculiar character? Is this particular type of 
emphasis needed any longer? How is this peculiar 
character of Methodism related to its organiza- 
tional structure? 

In preparation for this lesson you might have 
some members of the class dip into the history of 
the Methodist movement. The Story of Method- 
ism, by Luccock, Hutchinson, and Goodloe is a 
swift-moving sketch. (See page 32.) The library 
might have other books on John Wesley and on 
Methodism, to supplement the standard encyclo- 
pedias. Ask particular members to check upon 
particular aspects of Methodist history, such as 
the development of the class meeting, the confer- 
ences, the Discipline, the publishing of literature, 
and the missionary-mindedness or evangelistic 
zeal of The Methodist Church. 

To begin.—Open the meeting with the assigned 
reports on the history of Methodism. List on the 
board some characteristics of Methodism, such as 
fervor, evangelical zeal, practical concern, me- 
thodical organization, education through Sunday 
schools and literature, rigorous morality. 

How to proceed.—Move on to a discussion of 
the strengths and weaknesses of Methodism. 

Raise these questions: Do we have a peculiar 
character? Have we lost some of our peculiar 
character? Is this good or bad? Would it be good 
to revive the class meeting in some form? 

Move on to consider the source of the vitality, 
the sense of urgency, and the fervent religious 
experience which characterized the Methodist 
revival, Ask this question: What can the modern 
church do to recover the spiritual dynamic the 
Christian movement has had in its most creative 
and vital periods? 

In closing.—Have the group turn to the opening 
chapters of Acts. Ask them to read in silence, 
picking out passages that seem to throw light on 
this last question. After a time ask them to share 
these passages with each other. Close with prayers 
for the recovery of the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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March 17: Our Working Machinery 


f——The Leader in Action 


By ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method, “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Your teaching job this Sunday is particularly 
challenging. In order for our midpoint lesson in 
the unit on The Methodist Church at work to 
come alive for your class, you will have to dis- 
cover ways of wrapping up facts in imagination. 

It is necessary that you get the facts of the 
lesson and their relationship to each other well 
in mind. When you have read the lesson in Adult 
Student, prepare a list of the several parts of the 
church’s organizational structure: conferences, 
areas, districts, and churches. Opposite each, in 
a few words, label the function of that body. For 
example: “Jurisdictional Conference—elect bish- 
ops, promote program”; “Local church—closest 
to people.” 

Compare our conference system with the Bible 
reading for March 13, including the report ses- 
sion in the Antioch church (Acts 14:27). Next, 
compare the list you have made with the Bible 
reading for March 14, “The vine, the branches, 
and the fruit.” 

If you have access to a copy of the Discipline, 
you will find the Definition of Terms and map of 
Jurisdictions in the Appendix useful. One of the 
manuals on church membership or chapter 5 of 
Nolan B. Harmon’s book, Undertanding The 
Methodist Church, will be excellent resource ma- 
terial. (See page 32.) 

(Before using a diagram in class, be certain 
you have first drawn it out on paper.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The machinery’s design 
II. The machinery’s working parts 
III. The machinery’s gearing 


To BrcIn 


Begin by reminding your class that they have 
now seen how the chyrch’s work and its work 
pattern have been determined by particular needs 
to be met. Methodism’s attitude has been: “Do 
what God’s love demands be done, and do it in 
the best possible way in the conditions.” 

A standing joke about Methodists is that if 
three of them parachute from a plane together, 
by the time they hit the ground they will have 
organized and one will be president, one vice- 
president, and the other secretary-treasurer. 

Mention to your class that we have all become 
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familiar with the names Murder, Inc., and The 
Crime Syndicate. Trouble is in store if the chil- 
dren of darkness are more wise than the children 
of light. 

The organizational structure of the church is 
complex. So is the organizational structure of 
the human body. Comparatively speaking, the 
oyster and the amoeba have simply organized 
lives. If the church is to be an effectively operat- 
ing body of Christ, its structure must be highly 
organized. Its efficiency is not likely to be in- 
creased by amputating its limbs to make it 
“simpler.” On the other hand, its efficiency is 
likely to be increased if every part of the body is 
kept healthy, strong, and active. 

This morning we seek an understanding of 
the church’s organization. Our attention is to 
the over-all view. In our final lesson we shall con- 
centrate on the parts of the local church. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The machinery’s design 


Explain that in the case of our organizational 
structure, as in determining work and work pat- 
tern, necessity has been the guiding factor. No one 
sat back in an armchair and dreamed up an 
organizational plan. At every step of the way it 
was forged against experience. There is a reason 
for every part. 

So long as the reason, the need, continues to 
exist, that part is kept in the machinery. If the 
need changes, the part is adapted to fit the new 
need. The Methodist Church undergoes a sort of 
continuous retooling process through its General 
Conference, where the design is periodically re- 
viewed. You may wish to refer here to the way 
the General Conference of 1948 ordered a survey 
of the church’s machinery. The machinery is sub- 
ject to change at least every four years. 

Your class members will have been interested 
in the case of the church’s periodicals as men- 
tioned in Adult Student. The judgment of the 
church as a whole, based on the facts at hand, 
was that a “bold, new venture” should be under- 
taken and this part of our machinery redesigned. 
Point out the way in which this willingness to 
strike out in new directions shows a spirit of real 
vitality. 

Here you have an opportunity to emphasize 
one of the glories of your church. If, three years 
from now, it should appear that our present pub- 
lishing policy is not adequately meeting the 
needs of our people, it lies entirely within the 
power of General Conference to make further 
change—either to something new again, or a re- 
turn to an old program. The keynote is adapta- 
bility to real need. The search is for the most 
efficient machinery for the specific job to be done. 
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So with the rest of our machinery; like a living 
thing, it is adaptable to need. 

Now you have led your class.to the point where 
it will properly appreciate the fact that the 
church keeps close check and control over its 
machinery. The machinery is designed to serve 
God and his people in meeting needs. The ma- 
chinery must not be allowed to create needs, to 
drain off our power and make us nothing but ma- 
chine tenders. 


II. The machinery’s working parts 


Invite your class to examine the separate parts 
of the church’s working machinery. Use your 
best judgment to decide whether you should pro- 
ceed from the larger to the smaller—from the 
General Conference to the local church, or from 
the local church to the General Conference. If 
you choose the latter way, you may tell your 
class that since it is the opposite from the order 
they read in Adult Student, when you are done 
they will know our organizational structure for- 
ward and backward. 

Using the full space of the blackboard, sketch 
a rough outline of the United States. Of course 
The Methodist Church continues outside our own 
country, but we will “see America first.” With a 
small circle, mark a point on the map indicating 
the fellowship circle of your own church. Explain 
that you are now going to draw a scheme, and 
not a precise map. (If your church is part of a 
circuit charge, you will want to indicate the 
other churches and join them into a circle.) 

Around this first circle, draw a slightly larger 
circle, concentric to the first. This will represent 
the district in which your church is located. Con- 
tinue with the larger concentric circles represent- 
ing the annual conference, episcopal area, juris- 
dictional conference, and—the circle enclosing 
the entire map and beyond—General Conference. 
As you draw each circle, describe (or, better, 
ask the class to describe) the functions each part 
performs (see the list you made in preparation). 

The Central Jurisdictional Conference will not 
fit in your scheme because it is not geographical, 
but racial, overlapping the others. If discussion 
arises, indicate that this part of our machinery 
is even now under study for criticism and possible 
redesign. As stated in Adult Student, the last 
General Conference did adjust the machinery so 
that Central Jurisdiction churches may be assimi- 
lated. Suggest that further discussion be post- 
poned until the question period. 

It will add interest to your diagram if you can 
also indicate the persons involved in each func- 
tion: the pastor and laymen in the local church, 
the district superintendent, the ministerial and 
lay delegates to annual conference, the bishop, 
the delegates to jurisdictional and General Con- 
ference. The machinery is lubricated by co-opera- 
tion between all these persons. Do this inciden- 
tally if at all, however, or what begins as 


clarification may end as confusion and you will 
spend too much time discussing it. 

It is important for us to know that the separate 
parts of our church’s working ‘machinery are con- 
nected. We are a “connectional” church. As each 
person puts his energy into the local church, his 
influence spreads outward. 


III. The machinery’s gearing 


From the circumference of your largest circle 
—that of the General Conference—begin drawing 
“spokes” in the wheels. In your scheme, each 
spoke may be said to represent an agency or 
board of the church. In this way represent the 
various boards (see the list on page 32). These 
spokes help hold the wheels together. They cut 
across all areas of the church. Through them all 
of the church’s many activities are “geared in.” 
Again, there are people (spokesmen) in whom 
these functions are personified, bearing the titles 
of Publishing Agent, Executive Secretary, etc. 

It will be well if you dramatize this gearing 
for your class. Take your favorite emphasis in 
the church’s program—perhaps it is missions. 
State first of all that the flow along the missions 
line on your diagram is two way. Let us suppose 
that at the point where the missions line touches 
the General Conference circle a program is de- 
veloped to meet a missions need. The program 
is then geared down through all parts of the 
organization to the local church. The local 
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church’s response—perhaps it is in terms of 
money or manpower—is channelled back, as well 
as spread within its own circle. 

Built into the church’s machinery is a “gover- 
nor,” the Judicial Council. This keeps the or- 
ganization in control of the constitution. Thus 
the machinery cannot “run away” with us be- 
cause any activity contrary to its purpose or na- 
ture is stopped. This governor can be adjusted 
through changes in the constitution, but it is not 
unstable. ; 

Since the church is more truly an organism 
than a machine (sometimes for the sake of ex- 
planation we talk about the human body as a 
machine), these spokes you have drawn may be 
compared to the circulation system of a body in 
combination with the nervous system controlled 
by and affecting the brain. All this, remember, 
is dependent on a Power spiritually given. So 
it is alive and complex. 

For the sake of pressing home this aliveness 
of the church, explain to your class that all the 
parts of the machinery closely geared together 
should also be drawn as a living thing. Your dia- 
gram of concentric circles bears some resem- 
blance to growth rings in the cross section of a 
tree trunk. 

Starting with a clean blackboard, you may draw 
the Methodist family tree. First, root a tree trunk 
in the ground (so that it will have access to raw 
materials on which to grow). The main body of 
the tree is the Church of Christ. One large branch 
of that church is The Methodist Church. This 
entire branch, so far as we are concerned in these 
lessons, is The General Conference. A smaller 
branch from this is the jurisdictional conference, 
and so down as you wish to carry it to the local 
church and its members. The circulation system 
will be the boards. — 

The lesson in Adult Student rightly uses the 
description of machinery. If your class should 
happen to be made up entirely of women, you 
might find it better to use the description of a 
tree or vine throughout. If you choose this 
method, be certain you work out your plan more 
completely than it is given here. Your alternate 
teaching outline might be: 

I. The tree’s growth 
II. The tree’s parts 
III. The tree’s life 

This plan encounters a real difficulty at the 
point of teaching the useful purpose of the 
church’s organization. 

Your aim in all this has been twofold: (1) to 
show the parts of the church’s organizational 
structure, and (2) to show how they are all part 
of one whole, functioning together. The machin- 
ery must produce; the tree must bear fruit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare The Methodist Church’s working 
machinery with the working machinery of the 
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federal government. In what ways are they simi- 
lar? Dissimilar? 

2. Can you single out any one unit as the most 
important part of the church’s working machin- 
ery? What are your reasons? 

3. Point out some efficiency practices incorpo- 
rated in the management of the church’s work- 
ing machinery. 

4, One issue considered at last year’s General 
Conference was whether the term of assignment 
for a bishop to any one episcopal area should be 
limited to a maximum of eight years (two terms). 
Do you favor this or not? Why? 

5. Machinery provided at the 1956 General 
Conference for the transfer of churches from the 
Central (Negro) jurisdictional conference to the 
geographical jurisdictional conferences frees the 
church from the charge of forcing racial segre- 
gation on its members. Do you think the machin- 
ery should permit segregation? 

6. In a recent novel, one character says, “Lack- 
ing a superior and dedicated organization, one 
man’s revelation is not apt to be of much use to 
another.” 1 What is the truth in this statement? 
How does it apply to The Methodist Church? 


In CLOSING 


Do what you can to motivate the members of 
your class to study next Sunday’s lesson. In 
your own words you might say: “We have seen 
today the way our church’s machinery is set up. 
Next Sunday we will consider how it works. For 
example, the Adult Student you are holding in 
your hands—how did that get to you? That is one 
of the products and parts of our church’s ma- 
chinery.” 

It will be well if you close your class session 
with a prayer expressing thanks to God that in 
a confused world he has given us orderly means 
of bringing salvation to men through the body of 
Christ, his church. 


[Tt 7 The Group in Action 





By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures, See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this session is to en- 
able the members of the group to become more 
familiar with the organizational structure of 
Methodism and to see how it works in operation. 
How is it governed? What does each of the units 
do? What does the term “connectional” mean? 

In preparation.—Have persons prepare in ad- 
vance a chart showing the line from the local 
church through the district, annual, and juris- 
dictional conferences to the General Conference, 
4 From Meseiah by Gore Vidal. Ballantine Books, Inec., 1954. 
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indicating how boards, committees, and commis- 
sions are set up on each level. 

Secure a map of the United States and, refer- 
ring to the map on page 39 and to the Discipline, 
mark off on it the boundaries of the jurisdictions, 
areas, and annual conferences. Make another map 
showing the boundaries of your annual confer- 
ence and its districts. Road maps published by oil 
companies can be used for this purpose. 

Have some one prepare to tell how delegates, 
officers, and executives of The Methodist Church 
are selected or elected. Have on hand some copies 
of the minutes of your last annual conference. 


Try to discover someone who has been a delegate 


to a General Conference to come in as a resource 
person. 

To begin.—State the purpose of the session. 
List any questions that might have come up about 
the structure of The Methodist Church. 

How to proceed.—Have someone describe the 
various levels of the structure, using his chart 
to illustrate his description. Have another person 
tell how members of the quarterly, district, an- 
nual, jurisdictional, and general conferences are 
selected. Have another person tell how these 
various conferences are organized into standing 
boards and committees. Be sure the class under- 
stands the functions and limitations of the various 
conferences. 


If possible, have someone who has been a dele- 
gate to a General or jurisdictional conference de- 
scribe what the General Conference does. If a 
delegate to the General Conference is not avail- 
able, have your own lay delegate to the annual 
conference speak to the group and describe what 
goes on there. 

Give time for questions. If no one knows the 
answers immediately, take time to dig them out 
of the Discipline. If there is still confusion, write 
down the questions so they can be asked of some- 
one in position to know, such as the pastor, the 
district superintendent, or the bishop. 

Raise these questions: Is this organization ade- 
quate and efficient? Is there too much of it? Or 
not enough? What does it cost? Why does it cost 
so much? Could a simpler organization do the 
same work with less expense? Copies of annual- 
conference minutes give facts on costs and infor- 
mation on the use of the money. 

In closing.—Have the group turn to John 15: 
1-11 and have one member read the passage 
aloud. Remind the group that no branch will 
bear fruit unless attached to the true Vine from 
which it draws its life. No machine will work un- 
less it has a source of fuel. 

Close by reading in unison the “Prayer for the 
Church,” found in the Aids to Worship in the back 
of The Methodist Hymnal (page 515). 


Mareh 24: 
Making the Machinery Serve 


(World Service Sunday ) 


e=——The Leader 
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By ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this next-to-the-last lesson in our unit on 
“The Methodist Church at Work” be careful that 
. satisfaction in knowing how the church’s ma- 
chinery works does not stand in the way of your 
major purpose in this lesson: to show that the 
church’s structure is utilitarian and must be put 
to work for the Kingdom. 

Get familiar with the material in Adult 
Student. Read through your latest copies of To- 
gether, and single out at least one item dealing 
with the work being done by The Methodist 


Church. Pay particular attention to the Bible 
readings for March 19 and 24 (Adult Student). 
These two sections may be used as illustrations. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The machinery’s purpose 
II. The machinery’s action 
III. The machinery’s application 


To BeEcIN 


Open the lesson by telling of Marvin’s refer- 
ence in Adult Student to machinery that “just 
ran.” Mention that we all accept the belief that 
a person who “just exists” instead of living for 
a purpose is missing the abundant life. So with 
the machinery of the church. It is created for 
the express purpose of meeting needs, for serving 
man, and for glorifying God. 

Ask whether, since beginning this study to- 
gether, class members have not been more alert 
to reports of the church’s work. Share the ex- 
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Harold M. Lambert 


“We do not really see the church in diagrams or lesson 
materials. We really see it in faces.” 


ample you selected from Together. Perhaps you 
can add to this with a similar item from a secular 
newspaper. “Methodism,” says Nolan Harmon, “is 
faith at work.” 

At this point you may wish to lead the class 
in prayer, thanking God that in place of a spirit 
of fear, seeking an escape from the world, he has 
given us a courageous faith to work in the world. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The machinery’s purpose 


Recall for your class the way in which Meth- 
odism began as a methodical application of God’s 
power to meet the needs of people in eighteenth- 
century England. State that this drive to meet 
needs with God’s power is the essence of Meth- 
odism. 

Probably all the members of your class have 
heard careless people criticise The Methodist 
Church as being overorganized—having “too 
much harness for the horse.” And it is true that 
just a study of the Methodist “harness,” such as 
last Sunday’s, might tend to leave the impression 
that it is a ponderous and unwieldy contraption. 

But some harness (“yoke” is the New Testa- 
ment word) is necessary if power is to accomplish 
work. The justification for our church’s complex 
organization is precisely here: Does it serve its 
purpose? An appraisal of the “fruits” of the 
church answers, Yes! As we have seen, the 
church is almost ruthless with itself. If any branch 
shows signs of withering and becoming barren, it 
is pruned so that healthy growth may be restored. 

Suggest to your class that the very extensive- 
ness of the church’s machinery demonstrates the 
extensiveness of its services. 

We have been talking of the church’s ma- 
chinery. Now translate the church’s organization 
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into terms of its products: the services it provides, 
and the people for whom it works. If you should 
visit a factory, you might be interested in its 
various departments, the machinery, the proc- 
esses, etc. But you would also want to see the 
end product, or none of the rest would make 
sense. After all, the important thing about the 
church’s machinery is not what goes into its 
make-up, but what it produces. 

Suggest to your class that we do not really 
see the church in diagrams or lesson materials. 
We really see it in faces. We see it in the face 


_of an orphan cared for in a Methodist children’s 


home; in the face of a patient being cared for 
in a Methodist hospital; in the face of an African, 
freed from filth, disease, and hunger, striking his 
chest and declaring, “Christ lives here”; in the 
faces of children and adults being baptized at the 
altar or receiving Holy Communion; in the faces 
of clean-cut young people living the abundantly 
happy and worth-while life in Christ. 

You may tell your class of one minister who 
received a form-questionnaire designed for all 
the corporations in his city. One question was: 
“What useful product do you make?” The min- 
ister answered: “People.” 

Raise the question with your class: What is 
the most important thing about a community? Is 
it the size or kind of industry or cultural institu- 
tions or even the quantity of people who live 
there? Or is it instead the kind of people that 
community produces? The church’s product is 
people, Christian people; its business is producing 
Christlike personality. No product,is more impor- 
tant. 

These are the purposes, world-wide and life- 
wide, the Methodist machinery is designed to 
serve. Not to make use of the machinery by which 
these services can be rendered is to be guilty of 
the grossest neglect. Faithful stewards will put 
what they have to work for the Master. 


II. The machinery’s action 


Point out that in many cases the parts of our 
machinery are interchangeable, While each local 
church has its own distinctive personality, for 
the most part all are conducted along standard- 
ized lines. The work of the annual conferences 
also tends to follow an established pattern. 

You may wish to reread the Adult Student ma- 
terial with an eye to observing the amount of 
standardization. One of the happiest illustrations 
of this is that of our Methodist printed promo- 
tional materials—an indispensable part of our - 
machinery from the beginning. One body of ma- 
terial (though it is supplemented by materials 
from the areas, districts, and local churches) is 
provided for use by the entire church. 

It so happens—and by purposeful design—that 
this standardized material is made up with a 
broad enough range that it will meet almost any 
foreseeable need in any particular Methodist 
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church. There is enough similarity among the 
churches of Methodism that this can be done 
effectively. This mutuality and interchangeability 
of parts is one of the keys to connectional organi- 
zation. 

Working with these parts, the action of The 
Methodist Church’s machinery is reciprocal, or 
“back and forth.” Call attention to the words 
Marvin uses to describe this: “. . . it works both 
ways at the same time and all the time.” 

In making this point it may be helpful to draw 
a triangle or pyramid on the chalkboard. The 
apex of the pyramid may be said to represent 
Methodism’s highest body, the General Confer- 
ence. The base or foundation of the pyramid is 
made up of all the local churches—some forty 
thousand of them. (Layers in between would be 
the other parts of our machinery described last 
Sunday; you need not draw them in.) Power 
flows from the top down and the bottom up, like 
impulses along the nerve fibres of the human 
body, seemingly simultaneous in both directions. 

Now attempt to dramatize this for your class, 
as Adult Student does with the case of church- 
school material. You might choose to show our 
machinery’s reciprocal action by referring to a 
Methodist home for children. The service pro- 
vided by the home is evident. The home is part of 
the concern of the Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
acting under the established policy of the church 
and directed by the General Conference. In turn, 
certain annual conferences direct the activities of 
such homes within their boundaries. 

“Connectionalism” is the means by which co- 
operation works. How is your local church work- 
ing co-operatively with the home for children? 
Your church aids in the financial support of 
the home (in co-operation with many other 
churches). At times your pastor may refer peo- 
ple to the home. It is that simple—and that im- 
portant. Help your class see that this is one of 
those services one local church alone could not 
provide, and it is one from which all local 
churches may benefit. 

Reciprocity in our machinery (co-operation 
in a framework built for co-operation) is the old 
story of “What we can’t do alone, we can do to- 
gether.” As with all co-operative enterprises, final 
success depends upon the full and efficient partici- 
pation of all involved. Each part must do its share 
as well as possible. 

Point out to your class that this also means no 
single part of the machinery is at liberty, once it 
has pledged its support, to disrupt or impair the 
other parts. Of course, no church would want to 
accept the benefits of connectionalism and not 
also accept its responsibilities. Co-operation be- 
comes our duty. 


III. The machinery’s application 


If our reciprocal machinery is to accomplish 
its aim of service, it must be intelligently applied. 





Our Next Unit 


“The Christian and His Vocation” is the 
title of the April study in the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series. Adults will gain a more mean- 
ingful interpretation of vocation and the role 
it plays in one’s life. 

The lesson topics are: 


April 7: The Call 

April 14: The Response 

April 21: The Christian Way 
April 28: Work in the Kingdom 


The magazine section will feature an 
article by the same title, “The Christian 
and His Vocation.” 











We are now prepared to study the actual use of 
the church’s machinery in a specific work pattern. 
The directing intelligence of the church is largely 
centralized in the General Conference program 
for a quadrennium (four-year period). Supple- 
mentary programs may be adopted by annual 
conferences and local churches. 

Have your class look at the groups that prepare 
the four-year program for approval by the 
General Conference, as given by Marvin. Ask 
your class how these people are responsible as 
Christian stewards in planning the direction of 
the church’s resources. 

Have the class also notice the time pattern into 
which the church’s work pattern is woven. The 
Introduction to the current Quadrennial Program 
states: “Experience has proved that planning 
cannot be projected wisely for periods of much 
longer than a quadrennium.” ! 

You can obtain from your minister materials 
giving the outline of this program. Note the em- 
phasis on the local church and the way in which 
this demonstrates the awareness of the church as 
a whole that each part must do its part. 

Quoting from the program again: “What Meth- 
odism as a whole has accomplished is tremendous- 
ly noteworthy. Nevertheless, how much greater 
might those total results for the Kingdom be if 
every local church were brought up to its highest 
effectiveness and fruitfulness.” Coupled with the 
planned emphasis on the local churches is an em- 
phasis on higher education. 

Methodists were thrilled with past quadrennial 
programs—The Advance and The Crusade. We 
will be gathering internal strength through the 
present program with which to make even greater 
strides at the front. 

Intelligent application of our machinery means 
planning by those in a position to know needs, 
projected over a specific amount of time. 

Turn your discussion to a consideration of 


1 Daily Christian Advocate, April 25, 1956. Page 8. 
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“Creating a New Board.” Guide your class in dis- 
covering how this example demonstrates the in- 
telligent perception of a need and moving to meet 
that need. Trace again the connectional way this 
new piece of machinery is geared into the total 
church: through printed materials and resources 
down to your local church by way of the con- 
ferences. This shows how the machinery is 
brought to bear on a particular problem. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you know of any connectional machinery 
in the church designed especially for retarded 
children? How many retarded children are there 
in your parish neighborhood? Would you be will- 
ing to hélp organize and teach a church-school 
‘class for these children? How would such an 
effort be “connected” to the total church? 

2. How are the two main quadrennial emphases 
—local church and higher education—related? 

3. How have you personally benefited by draw- 
ing on the connectional resources of The Meth- 
odist Church? In what ways have you recipro- 
cated? 

4. One writer speculated on what might happen 
if a flood should isolate one church from all 
others and if there were no way of communicat- 
ing with the outside world. What do you think 
would happen? Would it be good or bad for the 
church? In what ways? 

5. In the light of the close connection between 
the parts of our church, can you think of a reason 
why it is important that all our local churches 
make use of Methodist church-school materials? 

6. Do you think the church is wise to make 
part of its program an emphasis on higher educa- 
tion? Should the church stay in this business? 
Why? Who benefits by this emphasis? How? 

7. What part do you think economical manage- 
ment should play in the church? How does your 
answer demonstrate that it is more important to 
use money to save than it is to save money! 





World Service Offering 


In order that the members of the church 
school may be informed concerning the 
world-wide service program of Methodism 
and share in its support, the fourth Sunday 
in each month shall be observed in the 
church school as World Service Sunday. An 
offering shall be taken in the school for 
world service and conference benevolences. 
This offering raised annually in the church 
school for world service and conference 
benevolences shall be reported by the pastor 
and recorded in a column so designated in 
the statistical reports of the Annual Con- 
ference. 

—From Paragraph 233 in Doctrines and 

Discipline of The Methodist Church, 
1952. 











In CLOSING 


It will make an excellent summary if you will 
call the attention of the class to the section (Adult 
Student), “What These Examples Reveal,” and 
read aloud the first sentence in each of the five 
final paragraphs. 

Tell your class that the lesson for next week 
deals with work in your local church. It promises 
to be especially interesting and worth while. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By PAUL B. MAVES 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson on Meth- 
odist organization is to help the class members 
see more clearly the work of the various units 
and to discover how to get the most use out of 
this machinery. What do the various boards do? 
What services can they render to the local church? 
What functions do they perform for us? What 
responsibility do we have for keeping this ma- 
chinery working properly? 

In preparation ask a member to be ready to 
report on the work of each of the important 
boards of the church on the levels of the General 
Conference and the annual conference. Consider 
education, missions, evangelism, lay activities, and 
social and economic relations. Have him illustrate 
the kinds of programs they carry on. Have an- 
other person prepare to tell about the special 
emphases or crusades, with more detail on the 
emphasis for the present quadrennium. 

Your pastor may have some leaflets setting 
forth the work of the various boards, or you might 
write directly to your annual-conference or gen- 
eral-board headquarters for such descriptive ma- 
terial. 

To begin.—Call attention to the chart used in 
the previous session with special reference to the 
boards and commissions. Present the persons who 
are to report on the work of the boards. They 
might report informally from their places in the 
group, or if the group is fairly large have them 
arranged as a panel in front of the group. 

How to proceed.—Following the reports, open 
the meeting to general questions about the pro- 
gram of the various boards and agencies of the 
church. Raise the questions: How can the local 
church get the most good out of the resources we 
have in the boards and other agencies? How can 
the local church help the boards and agencies 
represent the purposes of the local church? What 
responsibility does the local church have to the 
over-all structure of the church? 

In closing.—Sing a hymn selected from “The 
Living Church” section of The Methodist Hymnal. 
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March 31: The Local Church at Work 


in Action 


ea—~The Leader 








By ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson material in Adult Student. As 
you go over it a second time, make a list of the 
parts of the local church’s organization and 
identify them as to function—as you did for the 
working machinery of the total church. 

It is almost absolutely necessary that you have 
access to a copy of the Discipline. Give particular 
attention to Section II on the Local Church. In 
addition, church membership manuals and copies 
of Costen Harrell’s The Local Church in Meth- 
odism will be valuable aids. (See page 32.) 

Be certain you read a dictionary definition of 
the word “discipline.” 

In preparing to teach this Sunday you should 
evaluate your own role in the local church. What 
steps have you taken to make yourself a good 
leader? How do you rate your own participation 
and co-operation in your church’s work? Make 
this a matter of concern for yourself. 

Try to summarize in writing what this unit has 
meant to you. List what you think have been the 
most important points. Have these gotten across 
to your class? Keep this list of “main threads and 
loose ends” beside you as you prepare your lesson 
outline, and try to tie them in at the most appro- 
priate places. 

As you read your daily Bible readings, notice 
how one theme runs through them all. They all 
contain practical advice for practical actions and 
attitudes. What does this suggest to you? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review 

II. Democracy in the local church’s work 
III. Design in the local church’s work 
IV. Dedication in the local church’s work 
V. Conclusion 


To BEGIN 


Begin by thanking the members of your class 
for their participation in this unit of study. If 
you feel it, tell them the greater privilege has 
been your own, for you Have had to study the 
subject thoroughly. Briefly share with them one 
or two of the important things this study has said 
to you. You may be moved to say that we all have 
been greatly blessed by God, who has given us 


a gospel so great as to inspire so much effort by 
sO many persons to meet so many needs. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Review 


Give your class a panoramic view of the unit. 
Remind them that they have seen how Method- 
ism’s work pattern came to be when a man with 
a method became inspired to set about bringing 
God’s power to the needs of his day. They have 
seen the machinery that resulted and its use. Now 
we are to consider the work in the local church. 


II. Democracy in the local church’s work 


The very last part of the lesson in Adult Student 
might be seriously misunderstood if not carefully 
read. To prevent your session from ending on a 
hazy, confused, or even discordant note, it is prob- 
ably well if you deal with this early. 

Point out that, in the opinion of many scholars, 
there is a very definite relation between American 
democracy and Methodist democracy. Good 
analogies can be drawn between our government 
and our church. Both are democratic-republican 
in form. 

The point of this comparison is simply that, 
while far from being a dictatorship (a form of 
government inconsistent with our beliefs), 
neither—no more than our United States Govern- 
ment—do we attempt pure democracy. We are 
governed constitutionally, not by mob rule. 

To see this, however, it is first necessary to 
discuss the roles of minister and layman in the 
local church. 

Recently a sociological study was made of the 
problem of the overburdened minister. This is not 
altogether a new problem, but our acute aware- 
ness of it is new. Your class might be interested 
in preparing a time budget showing how they 
think a minister should spend his time. 

Your class should try to list those functions 
that are ordinarily performed only by the min- 
ister: sermon preparation and preaching, pastoral 
counseling, etc. Compare this list with the pastor’s 
duties prescribed in the Discipline (paragraph 
352). Probably, as a rule of thumb, every time 
your pastor is called upon to do jobs other than 
those which he alone is given under the Dis- 
cipline, your church is making inefficient use of 
its minister. 

Call the attention of the class to the illustration 
comparing the minister and the congregation to 
a coach and a football team. 

Guide your class in considering the question, 
Who is a pastor? Pastors are made, not born. They 
are made out of the children in our homes. They 
are laymen first. 

Then ask the class in what ways a minister 
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is at a distadvantage in getting the gospel de- 
livered. It seems to be generally true that people 
respond more readily to the evangelistic invita- 
tion of a layman than to that of a professional 
minister. One reason may be that people feel that 
it is the preacher’s job to say that, as though he 
were born that way. People seldom stop to think 
the matter through and see that it is the minister’s 
job because he first of all wants to invite people 
to Christ. 

When a man receives an increase in income, he 
naturally makes a corresponding adjustment in 
his pledge to the church. An increasing amount 
of leisure time is becoming available to laymen. 
Is the amount of time and effort contributed to 
the church by laymen keeping pace with their in- 
creased leisure? 

Opportunities for lay participation in The Meth- 
odist Church are many, although not all laymen 
who have leadership potentiality take full advan- 
tage of those opportunities. Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy gave this bit of advice to a church wanting 
to know how to get rid of its minister: “Ask your 
pastor for a job you can do in the church; he will 
die of heart failure.” 

“However, in spite of all the complaints of 
nominating committees,” reminds Murray Leiffer, 
“the fact remains that no other institution in 
America receives so generous an amount of un- 
remunerated and intelligent leadership as does 
the Christian Church.” 1 

Here we come back to the subject of democ- 
racy in your church’s work. The Methodist 
Church sends lay delegates from each local 
church to its annual conferences, and from there 
to jurisdictional and General Conferences. 
Elected members have the privilege of voting in 
your quarterly conference. 

These procedures in church government will 
be democratic only so long as the layman exercises 
his rights. Dictatorship in all its forms steps into 
the vacuum of neglected democracy. The democ- 
racy of voting also involves a democracy of shar- 
ing responsibilities—a democracy of work, a 
democracy of financial support. By and large, it 
is the person who is willing to give his work to 
the local church who is also given the vote. 

For democracy to thrive in the local church, 
it is necessary for your local church to discover, 
develop, and train lay leadership. “One thing,” 
says Nolan Harmon, “is certain: All the energy 
and zeal which infuse and sustain the larger work 
of the church depend on the individual church 
member.” 2 


III. Design in the local church’s work 


It will be helpful to explain the democratic 
process by which the Discipline is adapted to meet 
current need through “memorials.” Be certain 
the members of your class understand what a 





1From The — City Church, by Murray H. Leiffer. 
Abingdon Press, 194 


2 From ae de The Methodist foreh, soles B. Harmon. 
The Methodist Publishing House, Nashville}. 
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memorial is and that memorials to the General 
Conference may originate in your own church. 
Such a memorial may result in the modification 
of the Methodist “rule book.” Some five thousand 
memorials were processed by the last General 
Conference. 

We are now concerned with the way in which 
this “handbook of Methodism,” the Discipline, 
gives design to the work of the local church. This 
design, as we have said before, is fairly standard 
for all Methodist churches (standard in the min- 
imum structure; there are optional committees 
and procedures). It will be helpful for your class 
if you now draw a simplified diagram of the struc- 
ture of the local church. As you draw in each 
section (use rectangles), explain briefly that sec- 
tion’s function. 

The box at the top of the local church’s organi- 
zation represents the quarterly conference. Con- 
nected directly under that are the official board 
(the quarterly conference in action through the 
year) and the board of trustees. (In addition to 
these two arms, there may also be other com- 
mittees and an annual church conference; in this 
simplified drawing you may decide to leave them 
out.) Connected under the official board are four 
sections: Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
lay activities, committees determined by the 
official board, and the required four commissions. 
Under the commissions draw four more boxes, 
one for each commission: (1) stewardship and 
finance, (2) membership and evangelism, (3) mis- 
sions, and (4) education (other commissions, 
worship and social relations, are optional). 

All essential categories of the church’s work 
may be carried out in the local church through 
this organization. The programs developed by the 
commissions are supervised,.co-ordinated, and en- 
couraged by the official board. Each commission 
is connected with a church board extending 
through the annual:'conference to the General 
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Conference. One of the major projects of this 
quadrennium will be to improve the functioning 
of this organization in your church. 

Your class might take the outline of the current 
quadrennial program, given in the previous les- 
son and see in what ways the organization of 
your local church—after the program has been 
detailed through your annual conference—is pre- 
pared to meet the demands upon it and implement 
this program. Ask whether your class thinks the 
optional worship commission is necessary. 

Summarize this section by stating that all 
local churches work according to a design laid 
down in the church’s co-operative rule book, the 
Discipline. 


IV. Dedication in the local church’s anit 


Neither democratic procedures nor the Dis- 
cipline’s design actually produces the work of the 
local church; dedication does. 

Here the word of a layman may be more per- 
suasive than that of a professional pastor. By 
your work as a church-school teacher you demon- 
strate dedication. Explain that your local church 
depends on the dedication of its members. 

It is assumed that a pastor will be a dedicated 
man. Whatever strength he has must result from 
his devotion to God. Point out to your class that 
in some senses an even greater dedication is 
necessary on the part of laymen. Pastors know 
that their dedication is supported because they 
are expected to live up to it. They are expected 
to work in the church. The layman has not the 
same support. His dedication must be great 
enough to enable him to exceed what is com- 
monly expected of him (compare Matthew 5:38- 
48). ; 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that 
dedication of people in the local church must be 
dedication to God. If this is the case, no obstacle 
will be permitted to interfere with the work of 
the local church—be it an outside obstacle, or the 
differences of opinion bound to be expressed in 
a democratic organization, or even lack of leader- 
ship qualifications. The will to work for God will 
provide the way. 


V. Conclusion 


Suggest to your class that The Methodist 
Church at work is itself a work of faith. The 
entire structure you have studied is one visible 
evidence of an unseen spiritual dynamic. All of 
it is a testimony to the power of the risen Christ 
in the hearts and lives of men. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. One method sometimes employed to encour- 
age lay participation in the work of the local 
church is to limit the tenure of one person in one 
oftice to a maximum of three years. What are 
advantages or disadvantages in this plan? If your 
church does not now use it, do you think it would 
be a good thing to try? Why? 


2. Which quality would you consider more im- 
portant if nominating a candidate for a church 
office: dedication or ability? Why? 

3. One minister in Cincinnati has developed a 
“lay ministry” plan, by which laymen contribute 
time and work to assist in worship and other 
pastoral functions. Discuss this idea. Do you 
favor it or not? Why? 

4. Name specific steps your church can take 
to secure better lay Jeadership. 

5. Bishops in The Methodist Church are elected 
by delegates to jurisdictional conferences, who 
are elected by annual conferences. Is this proce- 
dure democratic? Show how it is or is not. 

6. Not every church worker “hates to discuss 
finances”; some of us love to. Marvin states: 
“Much of the spiritual success of the church de- 
pends upon its financial ability.” Discuss the truth 
in this. Do you think it is also true that the finan- 
cial success of the church depends on its spiritual 
ability? Why? 

7. Sometimes there is a tendency. in a nomi- 
nating committee to “put Mr. Such-and-Such on 
this commission; maybe if he has a job to do he 
will get interested in the church.” What do you 
think of this? 

8. Does your church budget money to send 
leaders and potential leaders to workshops and 
training sessions? If not, should it? Is this good 
business? Is it good religion? How? 

9. The Society of Friends employs no profes- 
sional ministers. Do you think this is a good idea? 
Why or why not? 


In CLOSING 


These words are a fitting tribute to John Wes- 
ley: 


This great light arose, 

By the singular providence of God, 
To enlighten these nations... 
Reader, 

If thou art constrained 

To bless the instrument, 

Give God the glory! 


Close by leading your class in prayer. Thank 
God for all the spiritual and material benefits he 
has given us through his church. Ask for greater 
dedication that we, his instruments, may more 
effectively help others share those benefits. 


e——The Group in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson is to give 
the members of the group an opportunity (1) to 
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see more clearly how the local church is supposed 
to be organized and to function, (2) té sharpen 
up their thinking about the place of the layman 
in the church and the part to be played by the 
minister, and (3) to evaluate the distribution of 
responsibility for leadership in your particular 
church. 

In preparation have someone make a chart of 
the organization of the local church showing the 
official board, the commissipns, the committees, 
and their interrelationships. Set up a panel to 
discuss the roles of the minister and the laymen 
in the church. Have the panel prepared to con- 
sider the difference between lay and professional 
leadership. Let it be prepared to discuss the 
meaning of ordination and Christian vocation. 
(Our April unit is “The Christian and His Voca- 
tion”; see page 43 for the topics.) 

To open.—State the purposes of the session. 
Have the report on the organization of the local 


——THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Evaluation 


“How are we doing?” 

Have you asked this question lately? It is 
good for a group to stop its discussions long 
enough to take a look at its procedures. How 
well are members participating? Are you mov- 
ing toward the goal of this unit? How far have 
you come? How do you need to change or im- 
prove? 

Sometimes leaders can get a more accurate 
estimate of answers to these questions if they 
will allow members of the group to respond 
freely. Our estimate of the way they are re- 
sponding and their idea of the way they are 
responding may be entirely different. We can 
sometimes assess our notions more accurately by 
postmeeting check-ups. 

Have you tried an End-of-the-Session Evalua- 
tion Slip? Simply pass out a slip at the end 





Evaluation 


How did you feel about the lesson this morning? 
Missed the point— All right— Good— Helpful— 
What were the weaknesses? 
What were the strong points? 
What improvements would you suggest? 

(Do not sign) 





church and the duties and functions of the various 
commissions and committees. 

After the report on the structure, have the 
panel discussion on the roles of the laymen and 
the minister in the work of the church. 

Then direct the discussion to the question of 
the distribution of leadership. Is the leadership 
fairly well distributed between the various age 
groups in the church? Are the older leaders train- 
ing younger leaders to take their place? Are lay- 
men doing as much as they can to make the 
church function well? What is being done to 
discover and recruit and train leaders in the 
church? What recommendations could this group 
make to the official board? 

In closing.—Have the members of the group 
turn to Mark 10:35-45 and read silently. Either 
silent prayer or sentence prayers terminated by 
repeating a benediction in unison would be appro- 
priate as an ending. 





of the session that will let them assess how they 
feel about it. 

Collect and tabulate these slips. Report sug- 
gestions to the group. Change procedures accord- 
ing to the suggestions that are practical and worth 
while. 

Through evaluation the whole group may look 
at the way it has been proceeding, assess its 
merits or shortcomings, and change under its 
own self-direction. 

This process may be aided by the appointing 
of group observers. One of these persons may 
chart the pattern and amount of participation by 
the members. How many have spoken and how 
often? : 

A second person may chart the distance the 
group has progressed toward its goal. How many 
members were confused about the goal? the way 
the group is trying to get there? stymied by lack 
of information? etc. 

A third may observe the contributions of the 
members. How many were on the topic? off on 
a tangent? brought information? stated irrelevant 
opinions or emotionally biased views? 

During the evaluation period the persons re- 
port their observations objectively. This informa- 
tion will make the group increasingly aware of 
its procedures. As they perceive more clearly the 
better ways of operating, they can change under 
their own self-discipline. 

—Robert S. Clemmons, staff member of the 

Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Board of Education. 
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BOOKS 





The Living of These Days, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 324 pages. 
$4.00. 


This is more than an autobiog- 
raphy. It is that, but it is also a 
report of the development of re- 
ligicus views in this country dur- 
ing the first half of this century. 

In his warm, personal style Fos- 
dick tells of his youth in western 
New York, his seminary days, and 
the pastorates that led him to 
Riverside Church. Although his 
childhood was happy, it was not all 
sweetness and light. There were 
financial difficulties and illnesses 
that broke in on the happy home. 
And there was Fosdick’s own ill- 
ness during his seminary days. 

The author paints a vivid pic- 
ture of his struggle with orthodoxy 
and the release that came when he 
was able to couple his religion with 
his intelligence and come out with 
a faith that was reverent and re- 
spectable. He stood firmly for his 
convictions and became, in a very 
real way, the minister of all 
America. 

Preachers and teachers will espe- 
cially enjoy the chapter, “Learning 
to Preach.” Many pitfalls will be 
avoided if one builds on the ex- 
perience of this great preacher. 

Dr. Fosdick is now retired and 
living in suburban New York ex- 
cept for summers which he spends 
at his summer home on an island 
off the coast of Maine. 


Modern Apocrypha: Famous “Bib- 
lical” Hoaxes, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. Beacon Press, 1956. 124 
pages. $2.75. 


Millar Burrows of Yale says of 
this book, “A frank, competent, 
readable exposé of modern false 
gospels which exploit the pathetic 
eagerness of people to know more 
about Jesus than they find in the 
New Testament has been very 
much needed. No one could be 
better qualified than Professor 
Goodspeed for this job, and he has 
done it admirably.” 

This is a step-by-step description 
of how scholars test the authen- 
ticity of ancient or pseudoancient 
documents. Some of the documents 
examined and exposed are “The 
Crucifixion of Jesus, by an Eye- 


Witness,” “The Confessions of Pon- 
tius Pilate,’ “The Gospel of 
Josephus,” “The Long-Lost Second 
Book of Acts,” “The Lost Books 
of the Bible.” 

Scholars have ignored these 
documents as unimportant. “And 
so they would be,” says Dr. Good- 
speed, “but for the extravagant 
claims made for them; one has 
been declared ‘next in importance 
to the Bible,’ and when increasing 
numbers of people are being misled 
by them, it is time to put our 
fastidiousness aside and state the 
facts. Moreover, the very bulk and 
number of them merit some atten- 
tion, and since in the study of early 
Christian literature we constantly 
seek to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious, what is gathered 
here may at least serve as a foot- 
note to its serious study.” 

Dr. Goodspeed is one of the out- 
standing Biblical scholars of our 
century. His The New Testament: 
An American Translation has sold 
over one million copies. He lives 
in California. 


The Significance of the Church, by 
Robert McAfee Brown. Westmin- 
ster, 1956. 96 pages. $1.00. 


This is one of a series called 
“Layman’s Theological Library.” 
It deals with the Church both past 
and present. 

The Reformers, he says, were not 
inventing a new religion or a new 
church. They were doing just the 
opposite. 

“Consider the Christian Church,” 
says the author, “as a ship that had 
been sailing on the sea of history 
for a long time. It had picked up 
a good many barnacles, which 
made it hard to keep it on its 
proper course. It had been through 
such severe storms that some of its 
equipment had gotten washed 
overboard. What the Reformers 
did was to take the ship into dry 
dock, chip off the barnacles, and 
restore the lost equipment, so that 
the same ship could be launched 
again and fulfill its proper task.” 

Realizing that there are some 
things wrong with the church to- 
day. Dr. Brown tries to determine 
why this is so. He looks at the 
problems and suggests some reme- 
dies. 

Some of the chapter headings 


are, “What, Then, Is the Church?” 
“What About the Roman Cath- 
olics?” “The Shared Life of the 
People of God,” “The Prophetic 
Task of the Church.” 

Dr. Brown is Associate Professor 
of Systematic Theology and Phi- 
losophy of Religion at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. 


Books Received 


God’s Word to His People, by 
Charles Duell Kean. Westmin- 
ster, 1956. 187 pages. $3.50. 


The author helps the modern 
reader to discover the Bible as “the 
life book of the holy people of 
God,” who are trying to establish 
the ideal society of justice and 
peace. 


How to Use Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials, by John W. Bachman. 
Association Press, 1956. 60 pages. 
$1.00. 

How to Plan and Conduct Work- 
shops and Conferences, by Rich- 
ard Beckhard. Association Press. 
64 pages. $1.00. 


These two books are volumes in 
The Leadership Library. The titles 
are self-explanatory. One especial- 
ly valuable contribution of the first 
is a listing of resources: Books, 
projected material, periodicals, 
evaluation services, catalogues. 


Evangelism Through the Local 
Church, by Roy H. Short. Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 124 pages. $2.00. 


This book provides inspiration 
and motivation for evangelism in 
the local church, and shows that 
every church has_ tremendous 
evangelistic resources right in its 
own fellowship. 


Giving and Growing, by Margaret 
F. Donaidson. Revell, 1956. 154 
pages $2.50. 


This book is focused on finance 
and public relations in the local 
church. The author is Director of 
Public Relations, New York Area, 
of The Methodist Church. 
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